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noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


7 When ordering Books, or Goods of any 


y 
or 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS! 
For TEMPERANCE! 
The Best New Books! 


NCE JEWELS by J. H. TENNEY 
TEMPERA sain. Rev 

ualification to be a standard Temper- 
meg Choice hymns and songs, and music 
in excellent taste, are found throughout. There are 
nearly a hundred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 


$3.60 per dozen. 
the book, HULL’S TEMPERANCE 


GLEE-BOOK (40 cts.) retains its great popularity.) 


White Robes! White Robes ! 

ite Robes! vetot ‘White Robes | 
White Robes !| White Robes | 
White Robes! ,,, mailed White Robes | 


White Robes! $3.00 per = White Robes ! 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT, SERVOSS, is a 
poe “electric” light for radiance and beauty. Has 


the very best songs by 27 of the very best authors. 
per hundred. Mailed for i2cts. 


(New High-school Song-book, THE WELCOME 


CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 
22 451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


Teachers’ Vacation Work. 


To those Teachers who feel that they must engage 
in some remunerative employment during the ap- 
proaching vacation, we are prepared to offer 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS, 


canvassing for our Publications. Circulars contain- 
ing all needed information, Premium Lists, Specimen 
Copies, &c., freely furnished. 


Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
273 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Something Fresh for Teachers’ 
Use Now Ready. 


Pictures for Language Lessons, 


For Use in Public nnd Private Schools, Kin- 
dergarten, and Homes. 


FIRST SERIES. 


estions for use one 
PARKER, of the Quiney Schools. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Sampl 
of postage on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & C©O., Publishers 
263 a 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
ny Framingham, Mass.: “ Could not the exam- 
oa A the 30th be translated in more than one 
the use che nestions on that relate mainly to 
‘4 of the Latin aioe n conditional clauses. 
PER ddress R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberten 8q., Boston. 


agua WANTED. 
of one of our leading New-England col- 
wate, Who has had ten years’ experience in 
year Fr to make an engagement for the next school- 
school Pt several years roo of a public high 
and can teach ay ~ to the ‘classic 
or German uired. Corres- 

Pondence solicited. Address ‘A. at this Office. 
OSSILS | 


FOSSILS FLORA from the An- 


thracite Mines. Packages 
GEO, ELLIOT Hee at my risk in registered seer. 


ILL, HazLETon, Pa. 


DIO LEWis’s SANITARIUM, 
Heights from Boston, Mass.) 

rourees for ere such delightful re- 
for 272.4 


me ull circular, 
SUMMER BOARD FO 
RB TEACHERS, with health 
postin forest drives, cataracts, library, 
ORMAL INSTITUTE, Reed's Ferry, NH. 


Frat rewanp o 
Printed to ordex ARDS, 4x 214, with teacher’s name 
cts. . Samples with 
“me for Sct. stamp, ADAMS, Hill, NA 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


DR. HUMPHREYS proposes to read with a very small number of private pupils during nine weeks of the 
Summer vacation. Three ladies could be received into his house. He desires only such pupils as are prepared 
to follow his instructions earnestly and implicitly, and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 


sation will be required. Apply before June 25. 


On October 1 DR. HUMPHREYS will be prepared to receive into his family two young gentlemen, of whose 
good habits and character he shall be thoroughly satisfied, to prepare for Harvard, or any other university. 


129 West Chester Park, May 24, 1880. 


E. B. HUMPHREYS, 
Tutor for the American and English Universities. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


A Thousand Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 


Being the Problems given at the first Forty State Examinations, from Nov. 1866 to Nov, 1879, 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 


PRINTED ON FIVE HUNDRED SLIPS OF CARD-BOARD. 
Accompanied by the same Questions in Book Form, with complete Key. 
For convenience of the Teachers these questions are printed in Four Colors, according to the subjects in- 


volved, which are distributed as follows : ‘ 


GRAY :— Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and Properties of Numbers. 
PInkK :— Fractions, both Common and Decimal. 

LILAc :— Compound Numbers, including United States Money. 

GOLD : — Percentage, Proportion, Progression, and Evolution. 


Questions suited to a class of an 
in Primary Schools as in those more 
at the close of each recitation in arithmetic, selectin 
missioners and others who examine teachers will find 


grade may therefore be chosen at sight, which makes them as useful 
vanced Teachers will find it profitable to distribute them once or twice 
the color adapted to the work of the day. 


School Com- 
these questions even more complete, fair, and suited 


to the purpose than questions especially printed for them are apt to be. 


The sale of Four Editions of these Questions as at first issued, only half as many in number and in 
every way inferior in form, encourages us to believe that this improved edition will be accorded a favorite 


place on the teacher’s desk. 


269 c eow 


Price, Post-paid, One Dollar. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 


Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GEO. F. ROOT’S 


Musical Institute, 
JAMESTOWN, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y., 


July 12 --- Four Weeks. 


FOR TEACHERS, LEADERS, CHOIR & GOSPEL 
SINGERS, AND THOSE PREPARING. 


Vocal and Instrumental Music and Harmony. 
Elementary Method for Class Teaching, a Specialty. 


Beautiful location. Excellent instruction. Moderate 
expense. Circulars of particulars on application to 
G. W. TEW, Esqa., 


273 a Jamestown, N. Y. 


Thousand Island Summer School of Languages, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, GREEK. 
Annual Session opens July 13. The Modern Lan- 
guages are taught by native teachers. Students who 
complete their fit for college in the Classics at the Sum- 
mer School will be admitted into Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Syracuse, St. Lawrence, Madison. 


Charges for Tuition and Board moderate. For cir- 
cular B. J. PINK, 
272d St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

Elocution in all its departments aes competent 
instructors. Full course two years (t ours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited astotime. For circularsapply to 

R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 

257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, 

CHOOL OF 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible § h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


Languages, Amherst, Mass. By permission 0 
L. SAuVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALON 
BUTTERFIELD will give instruction : 
Course in Visible Speech ; Course in Elocution and 
Oratory. session begl 6, continues six 
of information ress 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
22 Joy Street, Boston 


MORTGAGEE’S SALE. 


Will be sold by public auction at the premises, on 
Tuesday, June 8,at 1 o'clock, P.M., by virtue of a mort- 
gage deed with power of sale, the conditions —— 

en broken, that very fine and beautifully locate 
estate at Foxboro Centre known as the Leonard 
Walker estate, comprising about % of an acre of land, 
with mansion-house, school-room, barn, and an unfail- 
ing supply of water. This estate is worthy the attention 
of ay one looking for a home, summer residence, educa- 
tional institution, or boarding-house. The title is per- 
fect, terms liberal, and possession given at an early 
day. This estate was fitted and occupied by its former 
owner as a home school, and always had the best of 

By order of Assignee of the Mortgage. 

oxboro, Mass., May, 1880. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


pe sg Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water-color and 
Pastel Painting; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 


Photograph Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY F ART, 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 


A. A.WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
: 33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
(@™ Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 
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26|MARTHA's SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


VINEYARD 
See announcement in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
on the last Thursday of each month. (262 eowe,Jc(1) 


3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in.diam. Send for 
Globes Nims & Co. Trop, 


The Quarterly Elocutionis. 


ALL-DIEML, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


<Addres ANNA 


0° YEAR. 
30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind. 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the very best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C©0., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 3,445, 30 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


240 zz (1) 


240 zz (1) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Colleges, Schools, and Families desiring 
superior Teachers can be supplied by applying te 
this Bureau. Neo Yo to the employer. Full 
particulars should be Fear 

Well - eachers desiring positions 
should send stamp for APPLICATION-FORM, 

UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING 
INFORMATION OF VACANCIES. 

Make early applicaton. 

L. B. LANDIS, 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Penn. 


269 tf eow 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 


required. 
271 tf 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T,, 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments 


ers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
<r MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 8 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS {21 APPARATUS, 


All desiring Chemicals and 
fine ewical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 


Catalogues on Application. 


264 tf (1) 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
_ ]I,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 


** [V¥.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CoO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 23. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 

years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. _— 285 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 1S COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 


NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


i For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” | },.ay; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
245 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages e 
for thre saps HALL BE NJ AMIN 4 Large Neve and 


Of the most improved 


terns. The FEARLEss is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


“New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


TEA HERS and STUDENTS 850 to 
#100, or 3200 per month, dur- 
ing VACATION. For full particulars, address 
273d ©. MeCERDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Following Books: 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative embracing seven years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The 
fastest selling book ever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS ano CROWN. Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific wse.| 


The most attractive book ever offered agents. T[llust’d 
on steel. For illustrated circular and terms address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Phiiadeiphia or Cincinnati. 


ANTE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Chrono} of North and 
South America ever offered. 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
t contains the|D application. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


193e0w 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
DusTLESsS ERASERS ; samples of 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 264 


both by mail for 15 cents. 


works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 


America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 

1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 

pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain-head 

of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 

No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 

to be without it. Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
jal rates to teachers. Circulars of A 


hysical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


I want 25 Teachers to sell my Bibles or Medical Book 
during vacation, and, if successful, to manage the sale 


E. S. RITCHIE 


150 Tremont St., 


Boston, 


in some State for a number of years. I have just com- 
pleted arrangements with one Teacher at $1500 and 
expenses per year for five years; with another at $2000. 
Give age, experience, and present salary. Send this. 
273 d W. J. HOLLAND, Springjield, Mass. 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 
THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL, 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lirr 
AND EpvucaTIon of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wit 
an Introduction by Prof. Epnwarps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Lady 
School Teachers 
W anted, 
To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars 


, HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


[ AGENTS WANTED For THE 


NVISIBLE MPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical 
ne 
A Foo.’s ERRAND, fi. 
and Part Il., « —— of startling Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & 27 Park Pl., New York. 


‘“ 
A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 

The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curios- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Ex ments, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all -¥- of the Globe 
com correct accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octavo 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGE WANTED. Exclusive territory 


given. Mailed on we 5 of retail price, $5.00. 
ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 


The New-England 
Bureau of Education 


MAKES 


Charge Schools 


Providing Teachers. 
Send for Circular. 


16 Hawxey Srreet, 


Boston, Mass. 


> 


Pe 


ILLOTT'S 
PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 44 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


WILLIAM WARE & 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS or P 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


ESTE K R STEEL The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced 
pell- 
Written, Elemen ing-Book. 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, A. G. WHITCOMB, ED 
At Very Low Prices. mage | 
200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS Awp CHAIRS, | 93 EF OS) 
600 SINGLE DESKS CHAIRS, 4 3 o 
100 DOUBLE DESKS axp SETTEES, S85 
Will be sold for leas than such Furniture ean be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. , BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 

We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in Spring and Summer 
Woollens. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make it a 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with good 

req get up thorou satisfacto - 
ments. A. LAN & “4 ai 
2 Winter Street cor. Washington St., 
tf BOSTON, MASS. 


WATERS’ PIANOS sup ORGANS ! 


EST MAI Tone, KMANSHIP, 
and DURABILITY UNSURPASSED. 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, stool, 
and Cover, 16010 8400. New ORG ANS, with 
Stool, $45, 850, S60, S75, RSZ, R90, R100, 
Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

AUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instal- 
ments received. HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, New-York. P.O. Box 3,530. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


sent Free. 


Catalogues 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


iLAGE, 
Best Known. Estab LISHED, 1824 


The § EALING 


OUTH We have the names of several 
e | Teachers on our books who are 
ling to fill itions in schools in Southern States. 
School for further information, may address 
¥F. B. SNOW, New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SHOWER. 


BY BRENDA AUBERT. 


Miles and miles to the east away, 

So far that it seems like a shadowy gray, 

The mountain stands in the distance dim, 

And down its sides, like a spectre grim, 
The shower comes creeping on. 


There are flecks of foam on the darkening river, 

The willows beside it bend and shiver, 

As the storm comes down like a thing of dread, 

And the lightning weaves its fiery thread 
Through the clouds as they darkly fall. 


Fainter and fainter the robins call; 
Faster and faster the rain-drops fall, 
Till they hang in a silvery fringe from the eaves; 
And the wind, as it stirs the locust-trees, 
Sends a shower of blossoms down. 


Then the wind drops down with a sudden hush, 

The clouds fall back, and the raindrops blush, 

As, shook from the clouds the sun has riven, 

They catch a gleam from the opening heaven, 
And fall in a ladder of light. 


Then the birds sing loud a choral of song, 

The river leaps with a laugh along ; 

Greener and greener the grasses grow, 

Under their cover of blossoming snow, 
Shook from the locust-trees. 


And my heart keeps time, for a little hour, 

To the new life born of the summer shower ; 

My blinded eyes have been touched with clay, 

And through the clouds, as they break away, 
I see the light of heaven. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scnoo. CurRIcULUMS-——It is absurd to say, as some 
writers do, that what is being demanded from the 
schools by sensible people is the arrangement of a cur- 
riculum higher than that now in use, It is really the 
reverse; what is wanted is a simpler, more compact 
course of studies, imparted in a more intelligent, vivid, 
and inspiring way than that in operation at present. 
There are already too many studies, and too advanced 
ones in the school courses. Fewer studies and better 
teaching are what are beginning to be recognized as 
the practical requirements of the school world.—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 

GRADING IN THE PusLic ScHooxs. — Under the 
present system, the strait-jacket is placed in the hands 
of the teacher, and as each pupil enters school his di- 
mensions are taken, and immediately the work of 
stretching and crowding is done to make each child fit 
the unyielding mould. Can we wonder that the pres- 
ent system is discouraging to pupils? Take a bright- 
eyed girl, whose dreamy eyes and finely-cut features 
write language in unmistakable characters on her face; 
she has a natural abhorrence for mathematics; but be- 
cause she does not cannot, master as readily, if at all, 
the difficult problems in which the boy at her side de- 
lights, because they bring into active exercise his yet 
undeveloped reasoning powers, she must be set down as 
adolt; she must, for the sake of that which she can 
never master, go over and over again that in which she 
's well fitted to advance, until she hates that which be- 
fore she liked so well.— W. H. Scott, Omaha. 


Tue Proposep New EpucaTIonaL MAGAZINE.— 
The publisher of the New Enquanp Journat or Ep- 
"CATION has announced his intention of establishing a 
journal devoted to higher education. In this we think 
bs rightly interprets the sentiments of the best and 
» ae educators of this country. As has been shown 
Y The Weekly, the sphere of the ordinary, popular 
ae of education must lie between the higher and 
8 ® lower grades, though overlapping both. Of neces- 
BF, the weekly journal excludes long articles, though 
ed Great permanent value, and devotes itself rather to 

veational news and methods of teaching. But the 


more pretentious monthly or quarterly may give per- 
manent expression to the most mature thought on edu- 
cational matters, and may deal with the philosophy of 
education in a more satisfactory way than is possible to 
a weekly. To this enterprise The Weekly lends all 
the encouragement it can command. There is no ques- 
tion as to the want of such a journal. It could be well 
edited, and supplied with valuable articles; the only 
uncertainty lies in the degree of pecuniary support by 
way of subscriptions which those interested would be 
ready to give. Their number is large enough, and 
their purse large enough, and we believe their liber- 
ality is also large enough, to afford Mr. Bicknell all the 
assurance of success which he may need. Indeed, we 
have to acknowledge that in this matter so great has 
been our confidence in the better class of educational 
men and women of the country, we are simply antici- 
pated by one whose facilities and experience better fit 
him for the undertaking. The publishers of The 


Weekly had already formed plans and opened a cor- 
respondence for the accomplishment of a similar proj- 
ect, but they cheerfully yield the field ‘to one whose 
past successes are evidence of his superior fitness for so 
grand and important an undertaking. — Educational 
Weekly, Chicago. 


Honorary Tiries.—The presidents of Johns Hop- 
kins and Columbia Colleges agree in the opinions that 
the indiscriminate conferring of academic titles is a 
great educational evil. There are many persons all 
over the country who agree with them in this opinion. 
THE JoURNAL has often called attention to the matter, 
and urged the trustees of colleges to be more careful as 


to whom they conferred honorary degrees upon. Al- 
ready the titlesof D.D., and LL.D., have become so 
cheapened as to make them almost valueless, and A.M. 
means but little if any more than A.B. Titles should 
mean something. : 


Orat InstRucTION. — Oral lessons as frequently 
given are to some extent, we believe, a failure. Pupils 
whose minds should be in the conceptive stage, are 
sometimes apt to become parrot-like in repeating prin- 
ciples, or depend upon the teacher telling them that 
which they should learn by study and investigation. 
Germany has carried this method perhaps to an ex- 
treme; while England claims that it stupefies the pow- 
ers of investigation, self-reliance, and thought. Amer- 
ica, we are glad to say, is ready to take the glorious 
medium ; we are ready to give oral instruction just as 
much as we can, but in accordance with intellectual de- 
velopment. It is an axiom of pedagogics that a pupil 


should-not be told that which he can be induced to learn, 
and learn as well without telling. The intellectual 
growth acquired by the exertion, and the increment of 
mental force derived from the glory of the achievement, 
are worth more to the mind than the knowledge ob- 
tained.—A. L. Funk, Red Cloud. 


Srupy or Exvementary Scrence. — The first step 
in the scientific education of children ought not to be 
an abrupt transition from their intercourse with the 
natural objects around them to lesson-learning from 
books; it should be simply to direct and guide them in 
making observations. The process should be continu- 
ous with their unguided and spontaneous activities, and 
stimulated by the cultivation of curiosity. Play may 
run into simple experiments under such careful man- 
agement as not to create weariness or distaste for this 
kind of effort. — Prof. H. L. Youmans, in Pop. Sci. 
Monthly. 

SpeLiinG.—It is indeed a herculean task for any one, 
and much more for a child, to learn to spell all the 


words of our language. It is no wonder that so many 
fail to become accurate spellers. But it is a great and 
a common error, to suppose that a child ought to learn 
to spell all our English words, or even the 6,000 to 10,- 
000 words in some spellers; when he may never have 
occasion to use four-fifths of them, and does not know 
the practical meaning of the other fifth. Very few per- 
sons need a vocabulary of over 1,000 of our common 
words. Children in elementary schools, should first be 
taught how to spell this small number of common words. 
—Z. Richards. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. 


BY J. C. GREENOUGH., 


Reading, as taught in our schools, involves two proc- 
esses: (1) The forming of ideas occasioned by written 
signs; (2) The utterance of the sounds represented by 
the signs so as to express the ideas. To become skilled 
in the first process, which is termed silent reading, the 
pupil must read much more than is found in any series 
of school-readers. Children from families having a fair 
supply of literature, what should be done can be more 
easily accomplished; but the fact that the majority of 
pupils are from homes scantily supplied with reading- 
matter, renders an additional supply of reading-matter 
in those schools imperative. 

But pupils must be trained not only to read, they 
must be trained what to read. Whether the limited 
knowledge gained in school shall be an advantage or a 
disadvantage to the pupil, depends more upon the direc- 
tion and impulse which his mind there receives than 
upon the knowledge there gained. 

Two sources of influence. mainly determine the cul- 
ture of every one after leaving school, — reading and 
companionship. The ability to read may be a blessing 
to a child, — it may be a curse. Fifty years ago the 
ability to read could hardly fail to be a blessing. Pub- 
lic sentiment then forbade the publication of a class of 
papers which are now thrust in the faces of ‘the youth 
in our cities and temptingly exposed in shop-windows. 
To-day the corners of respectable sheets are too often 
blackened by repulsive details of crime that should 
never have been known beyond the limits of the court- 
room. I do not condemn the public press. It was 
never, by its good work, doing so valuable a service to 
our own people, and to the world, as to-day. 

The young need direction in their reading. This 
may be done by directing the pupil’s reading in connec- 
tion with his school studies, and by directing his read- 
ing independent of his school course. The school work 
must be supplemented by the aid of other books than 
the text-books. There should be in every school in 
which pupils are able to read, a good supply of books of 
reference. Some of the country districts, even, in 
Rhode Island, are already awake to this matter. Sev- 
eral ungraded schools have recently been provided with 
a good encyclopedia. The ready response of parents 
and others to the efforts of teachers to secure reference- 
books, shows that many are ready to make the school 
course more effective. After the reference-book is at 
hand, the teacher must so conduct the work of the school 
as to train the pupil to the use of the reference-books. 
A mode of assigning lessons that limits the lessons 
to the printed pages of the text-books does not lead the 
pupil to read other books. Such a mode of assigning 
lessons may make the best reference-books useless. Let 
the teacher, then, adopt the topical mode of lessons, and 
provide for the definite use of the reference-books. 
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In the school-room the teacher prepares the pupil to 
use the books that may be helpful to him. In the 
school-room the teacher also makes the need of the pub- 
lic library apparent and makes it serviceable. For in- 
stance: In geography the teacher assigns to pupils, in- 
dividually, questions on topics of interest that are im- 
portant to every member of the class. These questions 
are to be answered from the books of the library. The 
library, with the codperation of teacher and librarian, 
now supplements the work of the school. The pupils 
are trained to read with effect; not to value their read- 
ing by the number of pages or volumes read, but by the 
valuable knowledge or inspiration gained. 

The librarian can greatly aid by his carefully-prepared 
bulletin; but to do what is proposed in the best way, 
the teacher must acquaint himself with that to which 
he refers his pupils. Just here comes in the advantage 
to the teacher. The teacher is compelled to acquaint 
himself with books, to read much and well. Every 
teacher who thus puts his pupils in proper relations to 
books, must improve himself and outgrow his former 
self. ‘The increased light shed upon his work makes it 
ever fresh and attractive, both to himself and to his 
pupils. 

The teacher not only requires but suggests, with 
helpful remark, books or selections to be read with 
pleasure or profit; and in proportion as the pupils have 
confidence in the teacher, and the teacher wisely adapts 
his suggestions to the condition of the pupils, they will 
read with avidity in accordance with the teacher’s sug- 
gestions. 

We have noticed the way in which the teacher is to 
train the pupil to subsidize reference-books, and the 
library, as a means of rounding out the regular school 
course of instruction. It remains for us to consider 
what the teacher is to do in starting the pupils in lines 
of reading more or less independent of the regular 
school studies. This, as far as I can judge from my 
own experience, must be an individual work. The 
teacher must consider the surroundings, the acquisitions, 
the temperament, and especially the tastes of the pupil, 
ere he is prepared to direct his general reading success- 
fully. I know a boy who shows no remarkable taste for 
general reading, but who is all intent upon reading 
whatever he can find within his comprehension pertain- 
ing to animals. Most other lines of reading are as dis- 
tasteful to him as pork toa Jew. This boy may easily 
be led into an extended course of valuable reading that 
will open to his mind the utilities and the wonders of 
the animal world. I have in mind another, whose taste 
leads him into the reading of history. There are many 
like him. Some are fond of poetry. Most boys are, at 
one period of their lives, fond of books of adventure. 
The individual tendencies of pupils must be studied by 
the teacher, and, when this is done, he will not be at a 
loss what reading to recommend. 

A good way at the outset is for the teacher himself 
to take a book from the library that he thinks is suit- 
able, tell the pupil something about it, and then loan it 
to him for a limited time. This is a sort of bait for the 
pupil. It enables the teacher to test the tastes of the 
pupil and his patience in reading. Homeopathy is 
often good practice at first. If the relations between 
teacher and pupil are what they should be, a book that 
has received the attention of the teacher, and comes to 
the pupil with the discriminating judgment of the 
teacher in its favor, is felt by the pupil to be, —it is, — 
more valuable than a book that the pupil stumbles upon. 
Every race in its development has its mythic age. At 
length the literature of a race emerges from its myth- 
ology. The life of an individual is an epitome of the 
history of a race. 

There is an age with most children where there is a 
great fondness for adventure. The active imagination 
has not yet learned to yield to the curb of reason. 
Then the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of the Swiss 
Family Robinson, and the wonders of the Arabian 
Nights are most satisfying. Now the teacher must ac- 


quaint himself with the books suitable for this period. 
It is, in many cases, the most critical period. It is one 
of the saddest of facts that many children emerge from 
this period to be continuous readers of the wildest and 
most dangerous fiction, or to feast an unnatural appetite 
for the marvelous and the sensational by the reading of 
vile records of crime. They should pass from the 
highly imaginative literature, suitable to this period of 
their lives, with a love for the real and the true. Then 
most will be ready for some department of history, or 
for biography; or for works of travel. The last named 
properly come first. 

It is ever the duty of the teacher, as opportunity 
offers, to show the pupils the tendency and the effects 
of different kinds of reading. The teacher should ex- 
plain and illustrate the difference between truthful and 
false fiction. When the pupil leaves school he should 
have been so trained that he habitually appropriates 
from current literature and from the public library what 
is helpful. 


ORAL LESSONS IN BOTANY. — (IIT) 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Teacher.—A few weeks ago we observed the Maple- 
tree filled with flower-buds; what have you seen since 
in the tree? 

Mabel.—Y ou called our attention for several days to 
the tree, when it was all alive with bees gathering 
honey; a swarm of bees in the sunny air flew back and 
forth between this tree and the one opposite. 

Carrie.—Why did they go from one tree to another ? 

Edith.—There were flowers on the other tree, also. 

Louie.—They always gather honey from one kind of 
tree or blossom at the same time, so as not to mix dif- 
ferent kinds of honey. 

Maggie.—Did it do any good for them to fly back 
and forth? 

Teacher.—Those who read in the Fairy Land of 
Science last term can tell us. 

Ethel.—They got their backs and heads and legs cov- 
ered with pollen-dust in getting the honey, and the 
pollen rubbed off of them on to the stigma, to turn into 
seeds in the ovary of the flowers. 

Teacher.—Here is a flower, like most flowers, with 
the yellow dust of the pollen ready to fall on the pistil, 
which is in the middle of the flower. But examine now 
the flowers of this Maple-tree, and see if you can find 
the stigma. 

Class.—We cannot. 

Teacher.—Now look at these flowers, taken from the 
opposite tree. 

Prescott.—The stigma is in these. 

Teacher.—See what kind, neighborly trees! One has 
the pollen, the other the ovary; and the bees and the 
breeze work and carry forthem. In Nature all things 
help each other. Now on which tree will the seeds or 
the fruit grow ? 

Gertrude.—On the opposite tree. v1 

Maggie.—O, yes; I remember all the Maple-keys that 
hang down red from some of the Maple-trees, and then 
turn brown and fall to the ground and blow away. 

Teacher.—Here is a Pussy Willow twig; how will 
this little furry bud develop 7? 

Carrie.—Into a drooping spray of flowers called a 
catkin. 

Maggie—There are two kinds of Willow-catkins: 
one is a spray of little light flowers; the other is more 
green, and less like a flower. 

Teacher.—Can you guess, then, which catkin has the 
pollen, and which the stigma or ovary, and, therefore, 
the seed ? 

Louie.—The flowery catkin has the pollen, and the 
other the seed, I should think. 

Teacher.—Have you ever seen the seed-catkin all 
covered with down ? 


Several.—No; that is green without the fuzz. 


Others.—Yes; later the seed-catkin is covered with 
down. 

Teacher.—W hen the seed-catkin has ripened, and the 
seeds are all ready to plant, they burst out into a feath- 
ery, white down. What for, Ethel ? 

Ethel.—Is it so that the wind will blow the seeds 
about ? 

All.—O, yes ; like the Dandelion-puff and the Thistle. 

Teacher.—Y ou are right ; like the beautiful Milkweed- 
seeds, also. Now you see why the Maple-seeds are 
winged —for the same purpose. What is this twig ? 
How very pretty! How should you judge this to be 
from an Oak-tree ? . 

Dolly.—I should know it from the shape of the leaves. 

Teacher.—W hat is the blossom ? 

Class.—A catkin. Six catkins in a cluster, and the 
clusters all around the twig, hanging below the leaves, 

Teacher.—Do you see both pollen and stigma here ? 

Maggie.—There is no stigma in these flowers. Where 
are the seed-flowers, Mrs. H. ? 

Teacher.—What do you see close to the stem, below 
the catkins ? 

Carrie.—Little, cunning acorns, just beginning to 
grow. 

Teacher.—What do you see at the point of the little 
acorns ? 

Sylvia.—I see three little stems or hairs. 

Teacher.—They are the three parts of the stigma, 
and when the pollen from the catkins falls, it is re- 
ceived by them and carried to the ovary, making the 
seed or the Acorn. Look, now, at these Horse-chestnut 
blossoms. Examine them with regard to the pollen and 
the stigma. 

Hetta.—Mine have the pollen but no stigma. 

Lily.—Mine have the pollen, and stigma both. 

Louie.—One of mine has the pollen and the other the 
ovary. 

Teacher.—You all are right. Some of the flowers 
have both pollen and ovary; some have only stamens 
bearing the pollen, and, therefore, will have no seeds; 
they are the staminate or sterile flowers. Others have 
the stigma, —the top of the pistil which leads to the 
ovary, — and, therefore, bears seeds; so are called the 
pistillate or fertile flowers. Now tell me whether the 
catkins of the Oak are staminate or pistillate. 

Class. —Staminate. 

Teacher.—And how is it with the early Pussy Willow 
catkins ? 

Louie.—They are staminate, and the green ones pis- 
tillate. 

Teacher.—The Maple-tree, which bears the staminate 
flowers ? 

Class.—The one close to the window, and the oppo- 
site one has the pistillate flowers and the seeds. 

Teacher.—There are, then, three methods of arrange- 
ment for the fruiting of the plant. One flower may con- 
tain both stamens and pistil like the Rose, and most of 
the flowers we see; or, one plant may have the stam- 
inate flowers and another the pistillate, like the Willow 
and the Maple; or, the same plant may have the stam- 
inate flowers on one part, and the pistillate flowers on 
another part of it, like the Oak and like the lovely In- 
dian Corn, whose plume of staminate flowers waves on 
high, while its sea-green silk pistils are folded in their 
beautiful sheath below, waiting for the grains of pollen 
to seek its long, silky channels, and rest in its ovary 
cells, all to develop into the ripened rows of amber corn, 
the matchless beauty of the set gems of the corn-fruit. 
In the Chestnut we have a combination of al! these 
methods. Using the technical terms, which we will 
analyze to understand, we find, therefore, the Mone- 
cious form, like the Oak; the Dizcous, like the Wil- 
lows; and the Polygamous, like the Chestnuts. 

Mabel.—I think this is the most interesting part of 
botany, to watch how the flowers make seeds. 

Carrie.—It seems as if they all knew something ; do 
they ? 

Maggie.—There must be a thought about it. 
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Teacher.—How sweet it is to see and feel that thought, 
and know that it is the same thought that is trying to 


act in our lives as easily and truly as it acts in the flowers ! 


LONDON SCHOOL STATUS. 
BY ANNA TOLMAN SMITH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The close of the third triennial of the London School 
Board gave the chairman, Sir Charles Reed, an occasion 
for reviewing the Board-work for the nine years of its 
existence. From his summary it appears that in 1870 
there were a quarter of a million of children in London 
for whom no school provision existed ; a fact of peculiar 
significance to Americans at this crisis of our educa- 
tional history. Whatever may be the deficiencies or 
redundancies of our public-school system, it is apparent 
that denominational zeal and private philanthropy are in- 
adequate to the educational necessities of the masses. 
Both these agencies had been at work in England from 
the time of William the Conqueror, at least. 

Nine great so called public schools, and scores of 
lesser establishments; endowments abused and per- 
verted; caste spirit intensified; many minds started 
in a grand, intellectual life; many feeble intellects 
strengthened, are items in the oft-told tale of what they 
had done ;—what they had failed to do is sufficiently il- 
lustrated in the status of the 250,000 London children 
left to mental starvation. To exchange our compre- 
hensive and equal system for partial agencies, such as 
these, would seem indeed like leaving 


* The evils that we have 
To fly to those we know not of.”’ 


How much easier it is to develop a common-school sys- 
tem step by step, with the growth of a country, than to 
construct it in the midst of a populous and complicated 
community, is a lesson which Americans cannot fail 
to derive from Sir Charles Reed’s report. The mere 
question of localities is fraught with difficulties; sites 
in populous centers are held at high prices, hence the 
school-buildings must be contracted on the ground-plan 
at a sacrifice of sanitary conditions; often convenient 
positions are so monopolized by business that the school 
is forced to one side, to the serious inconvenience of 
young pupils. 

Voluntary schools, Board schools, weekly fees, are 
current terms in the London school chronicles; indicat- 
ing that educational mixture of Church and State which 
has become the sudden hobby of certain theorists on 
this side the waters. A dispassionate examination of 
the London school record, is enough to show that this 
ideal has too many joints for a working-hobby. The 
voluntary schools are in the main denominational, but 
are subject to Her Majesty’s inspectors, and have a 
tight to National grants. The weekly fee in the Board 
schools is virtually a concession to the anti-free-school doc- 
trine. The system has advantages which can be readily 
enumerated. It precludes denominational complaints or 
interference, it invalidates irresponsible work, and it fos- 
ters parental responsibility to the average extent of two- 
pence a week,—rather a cheap article of the parentaljcom- 
modity,—but the test of a system is its practical efficiency, 
and its power of continuance; and on these points the 
matter before us affords enough “to point a moral.” 

Thus, at the recent annual session of the Exeter Dio- 
cesan Conference, in the course of a long discussion on the 
question of religious instruction in Board schools, Rev. H. 
Bramley said: “ His experience was that the religious 
instruction of children and pupils in Board schools was, 
48 a rule, very superior to that in voluntary schools.” 
In his opening address at the Social Science Congress 
at Manchester, the Bishop of Manchester said: “My 
°wn opinion is that the superiority in numbers of the 
Voluntary schools in our towns will gradually decrease, 
and that probably within a quarter of a century the 
school boards will be masters of the situation ;” and he 
adds, “ Trusting to the sound sense and right feeling of 
my countrymen, I for one shall regard that result with 
tolerable equanimity.” 


The most forcible endorsement of the School Board, 
and the strongest assurance of its permanence, is the 
election held Nov. 27, which (says the School Board 
Chronicle) “ resulted in the return of an overwhelming 
majority of members in favor of a full and liberal de- 
velopment of the Board School system.” Two issues 
were set before the rate-payers at this election, both of 
which have a strangely familiar sound to those who 
have been following the educational controversy at 
home,—the primary issue of economy, and the second- 
ary issue of the Denominational agfinst the Board school 
system. As the figures stand, there is an approximate 
total of 330,000 Liberal votes against 190,000 Opposi- 
tion votes. Says the School Board Chronicle, “In the 
face of such an agitation as has been carried on against 
the policy of the London School Board, in Parliament 
and out of Parliament; in the face of the efforts which 
have been made at a time of almost unexampled depres- 
sion among the middle classes, to work up the feeling 
of the rate-payers of London against the School Board 
and its policy, it seems that a majority of 140,000 votes 
in a total poll of about 520,000 votes, should be enough 
to close up the controversy.” 

The new board consistslof fifty members. Those who 
see in the accidental circumstance of there being no 
lady members of the present Boston School Board the 
decline of the “ woman movement,” will do well to note 
that there are nine ladies in the new London Board. 
These ladies polled a remarkable vote, — in five of the 
ten divisions of the metropolis, a lady member heading 
the list. Sir Charles Reed is returned, and will no 
doubt be reélected chairman, in which responsible posi- 
tion he has already led the action of the Board through 
its nine years, honorable record. 


HOW TO INTEREST BOYS.— (IL) 


BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTON. 


A third characteristic of boys is their unceasing ac- 
tivity, frequently showing itself in a constant desire to 
do something with the hands as well as with the eyes. 
This will be turned to good account by the wise teacher. 
In Germany scholars, to a great extent, both prepare 
and recite lessons in writing. ‘There are several advan- 
tages in this method. The scholars become better writ- 
ers; they prepare the lesson more accurately and re- 
member it longer; they are quieter during study-hour. 
Teachers can readily satisfy themselves of the truth of 
this statement by a week’s trial. 

It is remarkable how much better boys will spell 
fifty words if they are obliged to copy them from the 
board, than when they simply study them in a book. 
If some of them are words which the scholars have 
brought in themselves, the interest is increased. A 
pleasant exercise in parsing may be arranged by draw- 
ing a dozen parallel, vertical lines upon a sheet of letter- 
paper, or a slate, heading the first column with words, 
the second with speech, the third with kind, the fourth 
with gender, fifth with person, and so on through the 
different properties of the different parts of speech, 
putting disposal and rule last. Then let the scholars 
write the words to be parsed in the first column, and 
the results of their parsing under the proper column, 
using as far as possible abbreviations. At the close 
of the exercise these papers are exchanged, and the 
scholars can readily mark, as the teacher reads, the cor- 
rect results. The most stupid boy can in this way be 
slowly beguiled into the old-fashioned nonsense of 
parsing, for it gives him at the same time something 
to see and something to do. Teachers will find this 
form to save, in examinations, three-fourths of the usual 
time given to correcting grammar-papers. 

Analysis becomes a delight when it is written out 
with the aid of a pencil, and a few lines to show the re- 
lation of the words, according to Professor Vose’s 
method, recently described in this paper, or by the still 


- 


better plan taught years ago by the mathematical. ed- 
itor of Tur Journat, Prof. E. T. Quimby. 

A troublesome point in Bank Discount may be cleared 
up to some boys by a simple illustration of a line, an 
arrow, and a few letters. Thus: 


TIME OF BANK Discount. 


From Date of Discount to Date of Maturity. 


Boys will take fresh interest in Partial Payments, if 
they are asked to put their work upon paper arranged 
in a model like the one given in Katon’s Arithmetic, 
neatly ruling or ornamenting the border, and writing 
the note upon one side of the paper, and the endorse- 
ment upon the back. In this way they not only learn 
partial payments, but the skillful use of pen and ruler, 
and habits of neatness and care so valuable to them in 
after-life. 

But it is in geography and history that the pen can 
be most wisely and abundantly used. The boys in my 
room write scores of pages upon these subjects. They 
almost make and illustrate a geography and a history of 
their own. They are deeply interested in writing these 
blank books, and those who can write neatly and care- 
fully are very proud of their work. These books are 
not filled with ill-arranged extracts from newspapers 
and magazines, but they contain complete and carefully- 
prepared statements upon the important subjects in 
each study. In review they are often used in place of 
the text-books, 

Another characteristic of boys is their walking by 
sight rather than by faith. Hence the interest mani- 
fested by the young in museums, exhibitions, and pic- 
tures. Boys like to see and handle objects. Every 
school-room may become, with little or no expense, an 
ever-changing museum and daily exhibition. Boys are 
always ready and delighted to bring in anything 
which they have at home. One day it will be a joss- 
stick, or a bronze image to fix the idea of pagan worship 
in China; a bill of exchange or an insurance-policy to 
illustrate these subjects in arithmetic. On another oc- 
casion some boy will bring in a genuine letter of Wash- 
ington’s for the class to see and read, or a book of anat- 
omy, with a dissected picture representing the organs 
of the body. The oral lesson on bones becomes more 
lively when the boys see a human skull and some of 
the bones of the body. The civil war seems more real 
after the boy has handled some relic from the battlefield 
of Gettysburg, seen an album filled with Union envel- 
opes, or looked upon an autographic collection of the 
leading generals and statesmen of that time. These 
are a few of the many interesting articles brought in 
by my boys this year, while the stereoscopic views, and 
books containing especial pictures to illustrate the dif- 
ferent studies, have been more numerous than the time 
appropriated to such things would allow. These pictures 


during the last hour of the day. They are passed up 
and down the rooms in regular order, each boy being 
allowed so many minutes to examine them. : 

Greater use of pictures from books, and other avail- 
able sources, to convey information to young minds in 
some such way as this, needs more consideration from 
our educational thinkers. In a recent review of South 
America in my class, I have no doubt that the boys car- 
ried away more information from the pictures they saw 
in five minutes, in the spendid volumes of Paul Marcoy’s 
Travels, than from three hour’s study of Warren’s Ge- 
ography. And what helps to fix the Revolutionary 
War more permanently in a boy’s mind than a visit to 
the Old South or Independence Hall? At the same 
time it must be remembered that entertainments, pic- 
ture-gazing, and sight-seeing do not constitute the 
whole of educatian. Unlike hard study, these things 
fail to develop the powers of the mind and strengthen 
the memory. Like sweetmeats and pastry, they must 


be taken with proper moderation. 


and articles are shown only before or after school, or - 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


CAN A GOOD KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
BE ACQUIRED WITHOUT THE STUDY OF TECHNICAL 
GRAMMAR ? 


BY BEV. M. C. STEBBINS. 


Language as an object of knowledge is a means for the 
communication of ideas. It may be either spoken or written. 
In one form or the other, it is the instrument by the aid of 
which men gain the greater part of the knowledge they have, 
and themselves become a power to impart knowledge, and to 
influence other men. 

How it came about that men created after one image, with 
physical, mental, and moral characteristics; much more re- 
markable for their general identity than for their diversity; 
having common desires, the same means of gratification, and 
organs of speech without perceptible difference, should be di- 
vided into so many groups, each having a language unintel- 
ligible to the rest, is a question of no little interest, but as 
deeply involved in mystery as any that can be evolved from 
the realm of theology or physics, not excepting that of ev- 
olution. 

The question of the origin of language and the cause of di- 
versity is raised not for discussion, but to emphasize the im- 
portant and significant fact that each nationality has its own 
language, and every language has its own methods of modifi- 
cation, combination, and arrangement of its elements, by which 
to accomplish its end,—the embodiment and dissemination of 


ideas. 
A systematic compendium of the essential facts relating 


to the customary modification of elements, to the recognized 
methods of expressing common generic or specific ideas, and 
to the laws of mutual dependence of sentences or parts of a 
sentence, that prevail in any language, constitute its technical 
grammar. 

And now we are asked to answer the question: Can a good 
knowledge of the English language be acquired without the 
study of technical grammar ? 

A good knowledge of any language must involve the mastery 
of all the facts and principles that are involved in its correct 
use. Such knowledge will enable its possessor to determine 
whether agiven sentence, or succession of sentences, conforms 
to good usage or not; and if the example is faulty, to point out 
the fact or the principle of usage that has been disregarded. 
Such knowledge involves a familiar acquaintance with the 
substance of technical grammar, and can hardly be acquired 
without study, any better than can a good knowledge of 
botany, chemistry, or astronomy. 

Sanguine enthusiasts now and then come forward with new 
methods of mastering the Latin and the Greek; methods 
that promise to relieve the student from the wearisome labor 
of mastering the details of declensions, conjugations, the nu- 
merous laws respecting the uses of cases, tenses, and moods, 
even including that which is, par excellence, the doubtful 
mood ; but experience has quite uniformly shown that the 
value of these methods is in an inverse ratio to what they 
promise. It remains, and forever will remain true, that a 
good knowledge of the Latin or the Greek language, without 
a familiar acquaintance with these details, is an impossibility. 
That method is the best which enables the student to gain the 
mastery of them with the greatest economy of time and en- 
ergy. The only door of escape from the study of technical 
grammar, for the student who desires a good knowledge of the 
English language, seems to be the one made by Richard Grant 
White and his school ; to wit, that “ English is an almost 
grammarless tongue.””’ If Mr. White had been content to say 
that many tongues that attempt to use the English Janguage 
are almost grammarless, there would have been but a small 
chance for a controversy ; but when he maintains that there 
are almost no laws that prevail in the realm of this language, 
ap remarkable for its flexibility and facile power of adaptation 
for the expression of almost every conceivable shade of thought 
and feeling, he seems oblivious of patent and important facts. 
It is fortunate for the future of the English language that 
there are thorough scholars who see in it more that is worthy 
of careful and earnest study. The emphatic testimony of 
Goold Brown and Hon. George P. Marsh might be cited. 

That general culture, much reading, and customary associa- 
tion with the educated classes cannot be a substitute for crit- 
ical linguistic study, is abundantly proved by the editorials of 
prominent newspapers; the more deliberate writings of literary 
men and women; sermons read from the pulpit ; and elo- 

quent pleadings from the bar. These should be seldom sadly 
marred by evident violations of established grammatical prin- 
ciples. Both the law and the gospel lose something of power 
and beauty in consequence of being set forth in bad English. 
The necessary relation of the study of technical grammar to 
a good knowledge of the English language will be made evi- 
dent by a more particular consideration of what this study in- 
volves. English grammar is ordinarily divided into four parts, 
— Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. The first 
three will be briefly considered : 
Orthography trea‘sof words and theirelements. The sounds 


and the power of letters, alone and in their allowable combina- 
tions; the proper use of capitals; the division of words into 
syllables; accent, and the make-up of the words of the lan- 
guage are the leading topics under this division. 

Under Etymology we have an analysis and classification of 
the elements of the language. The special service which each 
class of words is fitted to perform in the expression of thought 
is set forth. Etymology teaches what words are subject to 
modification of form; what the modifications are, and their 
significance. It also teaches the appropriate use of words un- 
changeable in form. These points were illustrated, and the 
necessity of the mastery of them, to a good knowledge of the 
language, shown. 

The third division’of grammaris Syntax. This, passing from 
the consideration of the elements of language, deals with the 
structure of sentences as expressions of thought. Here we 
utilize all that we have gathered from Orthography and Ety- 
mology, while we, at the same time, discover and apply new 
laws growing out of the mutual dependence of the parts of a 
sentence. It is upon this citadel that Richard Grant White 
makes his most vigorous assault. 

Grammarians generally admit, as an established law of 
the language, that a finite verb must agree with its sub- 
ject in number and person. But Mr. White says, “‘ The verb 
needs not, and generally does not, agree with its nominative 
case.”’” Yet, for some reason, Mr. White, in framing this 
denial, has chosen the form needs instead of need, and the 
form does in preference to the form do. What guided him in 
the choice of these forms but the relation of these verbs to the 
number and person of their subject? If I say, ‘‘ The sheep is 
grazing on yonder hill,” the sentence is correct if I intended 
to state that a single animal is grazing there; but if I meant to 
affirm the fact of several sheep, then I must take the form are 
grazing in deference to the number of the subject. Now is it 
here of any account that there is a common form for the sin- 
gular and plural of the noun sheep? The question of moment 
is, Do I intend to have the noun represent one, or more than 
one? The choice of the subject is, logically, prior to the choice 
of the verb, and, therefore, the verb must be made to conform 
to the subject. * 

Other denials of Mr. White might be examined and tested in 
like manner. Examples of common grammatical errors might 
be given, and the conclusion reached, that more study of tech- 
nical grammar by writers and public speakers would do much 
toward rescuing the English language from the danger of be- 
coming in reality a grammarless tongue. Habitual familiarity 
with model English is a means of culture not to be lightly es- 
teemed. To read the chaste and finished sentences of Macau- 
lay, or to listen to such elegant periods as were wont to fall 
from the lips of Edward Everett, like bright eagles from the 
dies of the mint, is to enjoy as rich and fruitful a means of 
culture as one could have by listening to the skillful rendering 
of Mozart, or feasting one’s sight upon the rarest works of 
Michael Angelo. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUTAUQDA, N. Y. 


HOW WE LIVE THERE. 

At Chautauqua one may do as he pleases, provided he be- 
haves himself. The individual is free as a Christian lady or 
gentleman, and not as a vicious bear. The customs, man- 
mers, practices, and sentiments of the great mass of 
intelligent Christian people of America leaven all things. 
That which hinders or antagonizes the social, intellectual, 
and spiritual growth of the individual and the masses 
in Christian society and civilization. is practically sup- 
pressed, and all healthful, Christian influences are encouraged 
and sustained. 

The intelligent, social, enterprising, pure-minded, noble- 
hearted worker in society, in church, school, or home, finds 
much to attract, little to repel, in the atmosphere of this de- 
lightful summer home and school, If, by chance, the im- 
moral or vicious get into these precincts, they are sure to 
leave soon, or come under the most stringent and wholesome 
police arrangements. 


CHILDREN ARE SAFE, 
and feel at home at all hours, in all parts of the grounds. 
Ladies can come and go freely, and with absolute security 
from ungentlemanly treatment. Families and colonies can 
choose their quarters and mode of life, and feel at home im- 
mediately and all the time. We live in the wild wood, and it 
may be in a rude tent; yet a huge but sweet-toned bell tells us 
when to retire, when to rise, when to eat our meals, and when 
to meet in the great congregation, with all the regularity and 
punctuality of a well-ordered boarding-school. One may 
bathe in the lake, or row at pleasure over its silver sheen, or 
pluck the lillies from its mirror-like, crystal waters. You 
may swing or sleep in your hammock in the shade and cool 
lake-breezes ; or saunter where and when you will in the 
solitude of the silent forest, or in the crowded thorough- 


fares or audience-rooms, Living in “‘ the forest primeval,” 


you enjoy all the sanitary appliances and advantages of first- 
class cities and hotels. No foul gases taint the air. 

COOL SPRINGS 
and numerous beautiful tanks of pure water are found in all 
parts of the grounds. The denizen of this forest can live at 
ease at a first-class hotel,—the Palace Hotel,—or hire board at 
varying rates and accommodations ata large variety of board - 
ing-houses or with private families ; or rent rooms, furnished 
or unfurnished ; or tents, and board self; as many do,—or 
still another method is torent a room, and board at a restaurant. 
In either plan you are sure to get a plain but palatable and 
satisfactory living, at a reasonable rate. 

Milk (that is milk) on ice, the best steak, bread, etc., abound 
at Chautauqua. The market, during the Assembly season, is 
marvelously well supplied. From five to ten dollars per week 
will pay the expense of living at Chautauqua, and the average 
teacher will miss no comfort or luxury of the more fashionable 
living at the more expensive summer resorts. 

There is a notable absence of shoddy aristocracy here. 
Public sentiment is already fixed by plain, cultured, Chris- 
tian people. Their tastes and ways have ordained a sensible 
way of living here, as at theirown homes. Every one is put 
at ease here. Verily; a new social dispensation for the 
American summer resort is inaugurated and established at 
Chautauqua. Gro. P. BEARD. 
Choutauqua, N. Y., May, 1880. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


THE VAILE DIFFICULTY. 


The committee appointed to investigate the case of Mr. 
Vaile met Tuesday, May 25. The gentlemen of the committee 
conducted the investigation in a fair, cool, and dignified man- 
ner. The evidence indicated that a gross outrage had been 
perpetrated on Mr. Vaile, and the lady dismissed with him. 
It seems that the boy was running up stairs in a riotous man- 
ner when he was stopped and reproved by a teacher, who, 
being disobeyed by him, handed him over to his own teacher. 
The latter undertook to correct him, but was badly worsted in 
the encounter. Her dress was sadly disarranged, and she was 
kicked so badly in the limbs as to be marked from her ankles 
to her knees. She succeeded, however, in imprisoning him in 
the dressing-room. Such is the fear of teachers in Chicago of 
being charged with cruelty, that she placed a chair for him in 
the dressing-room. This he used to bang the doors and walls 
for three-quarters of an hour. At noon Mr. Vaile, who had 
previously been ordered by the boy’s father to “‘make him 
mind,” mildly asked him if he would not obey his teacher. 
The boy’s only answer was an attempt to pack up his books 
and leave school. This proceeding Mr. Vaile resisted, and 
brought to his aid a thin rule, which he applied with discred- 
itable moderation to the boy’s thighs. For all of which Mr. 
Vaile was fined $10, and the lady $3.00, in a justice-court. 
Per order the lady handed in her resignation ; but Mr. 
Vaile, refusing to resign, was driven out of the office of 
his school-building with threats and abuse by his com- 
mittee-man. The investigation was continued to the end 
of the week to obtain the testimony of the lady in the 
case, who is out of town this week. No doubt Mr. Vaile will 
be reinstated. His mistake was in striking the first blow, 
and also in not conquering the boy when he was in for it. It 
is not wise to strike a child around the legs. The circulation 
is slow in the bunches of muscle, and a much harder flogging 
may be given on the palm of the hand without leaving any 
marks. Marks are ugly, and, in this regard, the teacher, es- 
pecially a lady teacher, is at a disadvantage. She cannot, with 
propriety, exhibit in a justice-court, or to a committee of the 
board, the marks she brings away from an encounter with a 
boy who has probably given her the worst of it; whereas, the 
boy, if marked, is liable to be put in a glass case and passed 
around for the edification of the community. 

Any educational expert could take in the situation at a 
glance. The mother of the child is a silly, garrulous woman; 
the father, a bilious looking customer; and the boy, “ a case.’’ 
The superintendent has sent out a circular recommending cor- 
poral punishment, and Mr. Vaile was caught in the trap. The 
affair is unfortunate all around, and the end is not yet. 

ILLINOIS. 

At an institute recently held at Peru, La Salle County, Mr. 
Williams discussed the subject of District Libraries. Books 
govern the world. Every district should have a library, and 
the habit of reading for a purpose should be impressed upon the 
young. In contrast to the general apathy, a few districts are 
utilizing this invaluable agency for the improvement of country 
schools. A plan of codperation was suggested by which the 
books in the different libraries of a township might be made, 
by a system of changes, accessible to all. The women of a dis- 
trict have never failed to secure a library when they have made 
the effort. 

President Hewitt, of the State Normal University, spoke at 
length of the “‘ Use of Imagination in Teaching.’ This was 
one of the most suggestive and profitable exercises of the ses- 


sion. In teaching geography, history, and even the natural 
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sciences, pupils should be trained to use the imagination, and 
to form living pictures of things from the spoken or written 
words. Among other illustrations, the speaker quoted effect- 
ively from Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 

_ Henry L. Boltwood, of Ottawa, conducts one of the ablest 
educational departments in the West, in the columns of the 
Ottawa Republican. 

THE CONVENTION. 


At the present writing, the Exposition Building is ready for 
the occupancy of the National Republican Convention. The 
auditorium comprises the south half of the building. The 
president's chair is on a bridge-like platform near the southern 
extremity of the hall, and the benches for delegates are on a 
gently-rising floor to the north of the platform. Surrounding 
the pit are seats in amphitheater style for spectators. The 
whole is in the shape of an ellipse. The light is good. It 
comes from the roof and sides, which are ornamented, as well 
as supported, by handsome semi-circular braces and rafters. 
The national colors line the central portion of the roof and 
trail gracefully in the rear. The decorations are not yet com- 
plete, but even without them the auditorium is a grand sight 
to behold. The room is spacious, but it will not equal a tenth 
of the demands upon it. 

Chicago, May 26, 1880. 


DRAWING IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The study of drawing in the Boston public schools seems to 
be a matter of general educational interest throughout the 
country. The attempt which has been made here to give thor- 
ough instruction in this subject, and make it one of the reg- 
ular branches pursued in the schools under the direction of 
the regular teachers, was @ new step in practical education, 
and the result has been watched with no little interest. Such 
an undertaking has not been without opposition. So much 
misconception existed in regard to the study of drawing in 
education that the appreciation of its real, practical, educa- 
tional worth has been a matter of slow growth. 

Then, again, this Boston plan of instruction, which started 
with the idea of making the subject a regular common school 
study, with the instruction entirely in the hands of the regular 
teachers, save in its advanced stages in high schools, has had 
agood deal to contend with, not only on account of the gen- 
eral want of knowledge on the part of teachers and of the pub- 
lic, but rather because the objects aimed at and the educational 
plan and methods were widely different from other courses of 
instruction in this subject prevailing in various parts of the 
country. Judging from the statements so frequently made in 
regard to alleged deficiencies in the work in Boston, and the 
rapidity with which any unfavorable report in regard to it cir- 
culates, one cannot help thinking there are many people who 
would be more delighted at the failure of the undertaking to 
teach drawing in Boston than at its success. 

This is noticeable from the reports and statements which 
have been widely circulated within the last few weeks in re- 
gard to the action of the Boston School Board with reference 
to Prof. Walter Smith, the director of drawing in the schools. 
Professor Smith is everywhere recognized as the real head of 
the art educational movement in Boston and Massachusetts. 
He is the organizer, and has been the director from the begin- 
ning, of the course of study in drawing now pursued in the 
schools; and when, a few weeks since, the question of his 
reélection came up in the School Board, and some objections 
were made against him and his work, and the matter of his 
election was laid over for further consideration, the rumor was 
spread, far and wide, that Boston was losing its interest in 
drawing; so much so that Professor Smith was not likely to be 
reélected. People who made such statements, or gave any 
credence to them, misrepresent or fail to comprehend the na- 
ture of the work that has been done here. Professor Smith’s 
work in Boston has been 


A GREAT PRACTICAL AND EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS. 


Beginning, nine years ago, without materials of any kind to 
work with, without a®ingle teacher trained in his methods 
and qualified to give the instruction required, he had first to 
instruct the teachers, prepare the necessary materials, and then 
plan and supervise the instruction. This has been so com- 
pletely and successfully done that the subject has now become 
incorporated in the regular course of instruction; and not a 
single special teacher of drawing is henceforth to be employed 
In any of the publie day schools of the city. Add to this the 
results achieved in the schools which are admitted by the 
best professional experts in this country and in Europe to be 
far superior to anything produced in any other schools, public 
or private, in the world, 

Professor Smith claimed, at the outset, that drawing should 
My be made a special study, and he has succeeded in making 

‘regular study, and one taught by the regular teachers, and 

too, on a plan far more comprehensive than is to be found 
‘ny other city in the country. In carrying out this plan 
fessor Smith has met with very strong opposition from 


™eny of the regular teachers, as well as from the special teach- 


ers of drawing, formerly in the employ of the city. No efforts 
have been spared to disparage his work or to misrepresent his 
aims and purposes. All of these elements of opposition were 
concentrated for a final effort to defeat his reélection for the 
coming year. At the meeting of the Board, on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 25, he was triumphantly reélected by the significant 
vote of 21 to 3, comprising the full vote of the Board. 

There is no ground for imputing want of knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Smith or of his work as affecting this significant vote. 
Before the question of his reélection was brought forward, he 
made an exhaustive report to the committee in regard to his 
work for the past nine years, and his purposes for the future. 
This report had been very carefully eonsidered, both in and 
out of the school committee; and several of the Boston jour- 
nals had done their best to enlighten the public in regard to 
Professor Smith’s personal deficiencies, and the alleged weak- 
ness of his instruction. Not only has all this opposition failed 
of making any impression, but it may be said to be completely 
squelched by the significant affirmation of approva! which the 
School Board has now given to Professor Smith’s labors. 
From this time forward, drawing, in its relations to practical 
industry, and as one of the regular branches of study, takes 
its place as a fundamental study in the Boston schools under 
the direction of the regular teachers. 

The precise work which Professor Smith was called to do, 
nine years ago,—that is, the laying out of a practical course of 
study for public schools, —has, speaking broadly, been sub- 
stantially done. He has satisfactorily proved the great value 
of drawing in practical education, and has shown how it should 
be taught in public schools. But Professor Smith is more 
than a mere teacher of children : he is an educator in the 
broadest sense of the term. And having demonstrated the 
means by which drawing can be made a fundamental part of 
primary education, we look forward to more important work 
from him still, — the development of the study of drawing in 
the higher phases of secondary and technical culture studies. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


A SATURDAY IN MAY. 


During the long months of winter we suspended our Satur- 
day excursions. But there is now no longer any excuse for 
staying indoors. Birds, and butterflies, and bees, and flowers 
all tempt toward the woods. It seems in the nature of a sin 
to remain closeted when all things teem with life; so, shoul- 
dering our vasculum,—which translated means “‘ tin-box,’’—we 
start off for the country. Something about the day convinces 
us that it is the time for lady-slippers. It is the same kind of 
feeling which affects one who has not a watch, when he says, 
‘*It is dinner-time.’’ An instinct guides in either case, and in 
this it is the soul which is hungry. It is actuated by a longing 
for the Cypripedium. Coming to an open grove of oak and 
chestnut, with small copses of blue-berry bushes and rilurnum 
beneath, we hold the head sideways to get a glimpse of our 
flowers. One is very apt to walk right upon them without at 
first perceiving them; but there they are. First one purple 
blossom presents itself, and then another, and then a whole 
group of them. How beantiful are the broad, green, plaited 
leaves! The plant has a sort of tropical interest to us. It par- 
takes of the usual bizarre appearance of the orchids, to which 
family it belongs, with its inflated and veiny sac or lip. There 
seems to be a mystery about the flower; we half expect some 
curious revelation from it. There is not much else in the 
wood where it grows; but on the pathway by which we emerge, 
we find what Hawthorne calls ‘‘a gush of violets.’’ We saw 
a field, the other day, in southern Rhode Island, literally blue 
with them. At a distance we wondered what could be the 
matter with the ground. Such profusion of violets had been 
inconceivable to us. It was the so-called ‘‘ bird-foot ”’ species. 

Now is the time, too, for the pink azalea; and what a gener- 
ous thing it is! In its bounteousness it is unequaled save by its 
cousin, the mountain-laurel. Whole hillsides are colored with it; 
it clothes the banks of the river, and dips over into the stream. 
It runs up the hillsides, and lingers in the mountain-valleys,— 
at least, so it used in our old home at West Point. Turning 
into wet meadow-lands we jind,—but that is a tame word for 
such a discovery,—the painted cup, forming a gorgeous carpet 
with the golden-rag-wort and the violets. In the peat yonder 
we come upon the pitcher-plant; and yes! sure enough, there 
is little Arethusa, the daintiest, prettiest, most trim, and 
highly distinguished of our wild orchids. It is a liberal edu- 
cation just to look at it. 


thing byatouch. The innocence once gone cannot be restored. 
Our boys are very merry. Examinations are forgotten. 
They sing snatches of the Pirates of Penzance ; they stop to 
play ball with the little natives, and are victimized in all ways. 
The grave professor smiles to see their various tricks. Is he 
above them himself? Perhaps not. We claim that a certain 
amount of humor and fun is not incompatible with sound 
views of politics, life, or religion. W. W. BaILey. 
Providence, R. I., May 24, 1880. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THz JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications rela ing thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two wooke.} 


ARITHMETICAL ENIGMA: 55 LETTERS, 


My 9, 7, 3, 15, 25, 29, 43, 46, is one of the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic. : 

My 31, 38, 39, 50, 48, 24, are characters used in Roman 
notation. 

My 21, 2, 22, 14, 55, 28, 4, 30, 32, is the second power of a 
certain number. 

My 25, 36, 52, 44, 34, 19, is a composite number. 

My 48, 49, 54, 14, 6, 53, 54, 4, 13, 9, 1, 41, 2, 46, 35, 20, 
18, 54, 32, forms a part of every child’s education. 

My 10, 6, 5, 8, isa prime number. 

My 29, 28, 51, 37, 83, 37, 42, 1, is a term of importance to 
brokers. 
My 11, 45, 51, 26, 16, is the measure of the relation of 
numbers. 
My 12, 18, 42, 14, 11, 23, 13, 14, is a term that may be ap- 
plied to all the numbers of which it is composed. 
My 17, 27, is an abbreviation. 
My 40 is to 47 as one is to one hundred. 
My whole is a well-known rule in fractions. 


Trenton, N. J. DICKINSON. 


ACROSTIC, 


The initials of the following names spell words forming a 
question now before the public, important to everyone: 

. A queen of Portugal. 

. A distinguished English novelist. 

A noted reformer. 

An American author. 

. An American statesman and philosopher. e 

. An inventor. 

- An English statesman and philanthropist. 
. An Irish patriot. 

. A celebrated banker. 

. A Roman emperor. 

. A Scotch historian. 

. A Swedish botanist. 

. A distinguished American painter. 

. A noted queen. 

. A prophetical writer. 

. A mathematician and philosopher. 

. An English historian, 


Pansy D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 20, 


AMERICAN HILSORICAL ENIGMA.—God bless the American 
people, each of their States, and the Federal Government. 


CoONUNDRUM.—Square root, 


DIAMOND PUZZLEs,— A 
AND 
ENTER 

ENTICER 
ANTIPODAL 
ANT IPHRASIS 
DECORATED 
REDATED 
RASED 
LID 
8 


— The following contributors send answers to the Literary 
Enigma of May 18: J. B. G., Andover, Mass.; J. M. R. and 
L. 8S. M., Kingston, Mass.; ‘* New Brighton, Penn.”’ (also an- 
wers to Charade); L. M. Umbach, Sublette, lll.; M. E. S., Ft. 
Edward, N. Y. (also Enigma of previous week); R A. Pollard, 
Saxtons River, Vt. Ashley St. Clair, Milltown, Me., answers 
Enigma of May 6, and Mrs. L. E. Norris, Aiken, 8S. C., Enigma 
of April 29. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—“ Educational Psychology ”’ (outlines) in The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy for April, is well worthy the attention of all educators. 


— The American Naturalist is publishing, in successive articles, a 


series of reports on the Anovual Progress of Science in the United States. 


The first authorities in the country are engaged on these papers, those 
already issued being by Coues, Dall, White, 


ason, etc. 
— The Contemporary Review for May is unusually rich in its contents. 


“ The Gospel of Evolution,” “ Daltonism,” “ Ideas of the Day,” “ Elen- 
sian Mysteries,” etc., will give some idea of the literary feast provided 


It is a glorious thing just now to go through the upper hill | sian Mysteries, 


region of Rhode Island, near Massachusetts, when the flower- 
ing dogwood (Cornus Florida) whitens the forest with its 
broad flowers. Our students are surprised and grieved to find 
that it is the bracts alone which are showy in the painted cup. 
The columbines are still dancing over the cliffs, and we may 
find Corydalis, with its racemes of jewel-like flowers. It is 
a plant that we somehow feel very tender toward. It does not 


— The American Art Review for May is unusually rich in illustrations, 


three etchings, numerous engravings, and several pictures produced by 
the new phototype process, being included in the number. The etchings 
include a plate by 8. J. Ferris from Gerome’s “Old Clothes Dealer, 
Cairo’’; an original plate by A. F. Bellows, New York, representing a 
mill-pond at Windsor, Conn., and a charming head of a child from a 


work of Grenze. The principal ayn 
and John 8. Bargent’s portrait 
of 


are F, D. Millet’s “ Bashi- 
Carolus Doran. The “ History 


seem right to grasp it as one would any ordinary plant. The 
fragile stems and delicate glauceous foliage seem to lose some- 


ood-Engraving in America,” “The Public and Private Collections 
tinued 


of the Uni States,”’ and “ Olympia as it Was and Is,” are con 
with illustrations. Kstes & Lauriat, 


Boston, publishers. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Decoration Day was generally observed throughout the 
North. 

— The Ute Indians are causing much alarm in the North 
Park by their aggressive acts. 

— Whittaker, the colored cadet, has beeen placed under 
arrest. The court decides that he wrote the note of warn- 
ing, and accordingly must have known who committed the 
outrage, even if he did not do it himself. 

— Denis Kearney has been released in San Francisco. 

— The centennial of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences was celebrated at the old South Church, Boston, 
on Wednesday, the 26th. 

— Africa.—The slave trade has been revived in central 
equatorial Africa, by permission of the Khedive of Egypt and 
his subordinates. 

. — Bulgaria. —The Bulgarians recently destroyed a dozen 
villages bordering on the Black Sea coast districts of Bulgaria. 

— France. — The Chamber of Deputies has abolished the 
certificates granted by bishops to monks and nuns, which have 
hitherto served the same purpose as the government examina- 
tion diploma required by lay teachers. The government’s 
action in regard to the recent communist demonstration in 
Paris was sustained in the French chamber of deputies, by a 


heavy vote. M. Waddington is to be the French ambassador 
to|England. Leon Say has been elected president of the 
Senate. 


— Germany.—Prince Gortschakoff will depart for Germany 
soon. The German South Sea Trading Company has decided 
to go into liquidation. 

— India.—Ayoob Khan, with about fifty-five hundred men, 
was encamped, on the 20th inst., outside of Herat, with the 
intention of making a second attempt to invade Candahar. 
The insurrection in Burmah is said to have been merely a 
robber outbreak. 

— Switzerland.—The great Council of Geneva has adopted 
measures by which no subsidies for religious purposes will be 
granted in Switzerland. The committee of the National Coun- 
cil requested the Federal Council to take measures to prevent 
the Jesuits, expelled from France, from establishing them- 
selves on Swiss territory. 

— South America.—The Chilian army has captured Tacna, 
and is marching on Arica. This is the most important vic- 
tory in this tedious war, and may hasten peace, 


THE program of the American Institute of Instrue- 


NEW-ENGLAND 
NEW-ENGLAND 


THE program of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, which is to hold its meeting at Chautauqua, July 
13, 14, 15, and 16, will be found in another column of 
THe JouRNAL of this week. The arrangements made 
by President J. Ormond Wilson, of Washington, and 
his associates, are very complete, and the meeting prom- 
ises to be one of the most valuable and important ever 
held in America in the interests of education. We hope 
that educators representing every grade of instruction 
will be present from all sections of the country. 


THE important experiment made at Hampton Insti- 


A ein z tute, and the establishment of the school at Carlisle, 


Pa., for the education of the Indians, is justly attracting 
much attention, and all philanthropic people, and the 
government also, are beginning to recognize the fact that 
the future welfare of the Indian race depends upon the 
education of the youth, The results already accom- 
plished at the school at Hampton, Va., under the direc- 
tion of the energetic principal, Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
afford sufficient proof of the capacity of the Indian for 
civilization, and the aptitude of the children in acquir- 
ing such knowledge as will fit them for the duties of 
life, and the privileges of citizenship. 


Tuomas W. Bickng tt, editor of THz JOURNAL, 
sailed for Europe from New York, on the steamship 
“ Devonia,” last Saturday morning, to attend the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the Sunday-school Society, 
which is to hold its meeting in London, to which he is 
a delegate from the Massachusetts Sunday-school So- 
ciety. He anticipates attending also the Educational 
Conference to be held in Belgium, and hopes to return 
in season to attend the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at Chautauqua, during the second and third weeks 
of July. We expect to have the pleasure of presenting 
to our readers letters from his pen, giving the fruits of 
his observations in foreign lands, from week to week. 
All will unite in wishing him bon voyage, a pleasant 
season of change and enjoyment, and a safe return to 
his work. 


Tue Concord (Mass.) Summer School of Philosophy, 
which last season proved a success, is to open again the 
present year, and preparations are being made to ac- 
commodate the enlarged number of students that will 
attend. A matter of the first importance in connection 
with the school is, that Dr. William, T. Harris, re- 
cently Superintendent of St. Louis Schools, whose lec- 
tures were so vital a part of the course last year, has 
rented a house at Concord, and will spend three months 
of each year there. His permanent home will still be 
at St. Louis. He is expected to be in Concord about 
Junei. There is now being built on the hill a struc- 
ture to be known as “ Hillside Chapel,” to accommo- 
date the sessions of the school. It is hoped to establish 
several thousand-dollar scholarships in connection with 
the school, and a benevolent woman of large income 
has already given $1,000 to establish the school more 
firmly. At present, everything bids well for a pros- 
perous season exceeding that of last year. 


As the new French law of public instruction removes 
from the hands of the Jesuits the establishments of ed- 
ucation which were formerly committed to them, a de- 
cree has been published, under date of March 29, by 
which a delay of three months is given to the Associa- 
tion of Jesus to dissolve and to evacuate the establish- 
ments which they occupy on the territory of the French 
Republic. To the other bodies of monks, such as the 
Dominicans, etc., the same delay of three months is 
granted, witbin which they can obtain the legal appro- 
bation of their statutes so as to receive the authoriza- 
tion necessary for their continuance in France as in- 
structors. 

The opposition of the Belgian bishops and clergy to 


tion may be expected in the next issue of Tue JourNnA.. 


wey. 


the new school law seems to grow more intense, if pos- 
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sible. The bishops refuse to designate ecclesiastics to 
give religious instruction in the public schools, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act; the cures in the coun- 
try parishes act individually on the teachers of both 
sexes to induce them to forsake the career of teachers ; 
some have refused the sacraments to those who decline 
to comply with the latter course. The archbishop of 
Malines has ordered his clergy to organize a Catholic 
school in each parish, to see to the children being in- 
scribed on the rolls thereof ; to admit gratuitously those 
who are poor ; to make the faithful comprehend that they 
cannot attend the State normal schools; and to tell the 
burgomasters that they (the priests) cannot in con- 
science comply with the invitation to give religious in- 
struction in the schools of the communes. And the 
bishop of Liege, in a circular to his clergy, takes about 
the same ground as the archbishop. At the same time 
they recommend them to use the greatest prudence and 
moderation, and not to utter from their pulpits any 
words of insult to the public institutions of the country 
or the civil power, as such attacks would render them 
liable to prosecutions before the courts. On his side, 
the*Minister of Instruction has decided to have pub- 
lished and distributed among heads of families, and 
placarded in the different communes, a circular of the 
17th of July, concerning the teaching of religion in the 
primary communal schools, in order that every one may 
know that religious instruction is not, as has been pre- 
tended, banished from the schools by the recent legisla- 
tion. It is stated that, out of about 7,500 teachers, a 
hundred have resigned out of fear of being excom- 
municated. 


FOUNDED ON A ROCK. 


Eighteen centuries ago, the great Teacher outlined 
the wise man as “he who builded his house upon a 
rock.” Nothing in this world abides that does not 
stand upon the underpinning of the eternities. What- 
ever fine name we may give to anything thought, ad- 
mired, or wrought out by the spirit or the hand of man, 
it all comes to the same test. On the final day of “ ex- 
amination,” nothing is “promoted” that does not run 
down to the basal rock on which all things and all souls 
repose. 

The fundamental folly of a considerable class of edu- 
cators is the fancy that, by calling their work by some 
local or technical name, they can build a fabric in the 
air and dodge the issue of building upon the Rock. 
The Rock of all education, culture, art, is a manhood 
consecrated to the divine truth, beauty, and love, which 
underlies all existence, and without which art, culture, 
education would be only meaningless names. It is easy 
enough for the amateur school-men of the ultra “ secu- 
lar” type to talk of the “ intellectual power,” “ the ar- 
tistic susceptibility,” “the scientific faculty,” as if they 
stood out quite apart from the general being, and could 
be manipulated in cool indifference to our awful human 
nature that stretches off in power and terror beyond. 
But no child ever learned anything valuable to its future 
manhood until these two primary conditions were met. 
First, it must be made to recognize the infinite distance 
between truth and error, and in some practical way be 
convinced that truth is the only@hing worth having. 
Then, in some effective manner, it must be made to love 
the truth, “to seek for it as hidden treasure,” and to 
feel that its whole thinking, acting, and living must be 
brought into line therewith. Only as the pursuit of 
knowledge and the discipline of the mental powers is 
superinduced on this Rock of a manhood consecrated to 
the eternal truth of things, will any good come from 
our schools, our literature, our art, or the charmed world 
of a refined and polished social state. 

The curse of so much that now goes by high-sound- 
ing names is the ignoring of this basal fact. Our 
youth are vainly trying to get culture by endless read- 
ing of authors who write “in the air,” as if life were a 
play that went on with no reference to any test of its 


agreements with the eternal laws and moralities. We 
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are confronted, every quarter, with new philosophies of 
man and theories of nature, which proceed with lofty 
indifference to all that gives permanent significance to 
nature orthe soul. Weare called to adopt a social and 
political “ science” that leaves out all estimate of the 
spiritual nature of man; proposing to deal with him as 
with a soap-bubble floating in space. We fondly fancy 
that “the best society” can be made out of money 
without love, and that the masses of men will be content 
if we fill the stomach, clothe the back, and satisfy the 
man in his animal needs. There is something grotesque 
inthe way in which this whole sham of work, thought, and 
happiness goes on, like the battles of the ghosts in mid- 
air that fight themselves out on the rising of the old 
familiar sun. 

But the most pitiful thing on earth is to behold so 
many of our loveliest and most gifted youth going off 
in the pursuit of a culture and a career which, like every 
house built on the shifting sand, will go down in ghastly 
ruin at the first outbreak of a real tempest in real life. 
The great leaders in the higher education to-day are 
the teachers who always keep the eye of the student 
fixed on that radical consecration of manhood and wo- 
manhood, from which all true culture must proceed, and 
to which it must all return. 

But even more disastrous is the attempt to build up 
the public school on the quicksand of indifference to 
that moral and character-training which is the Rock of 
American public life. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the new organization of the free school in the 
South. Gather into your school-room a hundred chil- 
dren, in the heart of the old cotton-fields, or the rice- 
swamps, offspring of a race of savages trained in a hun- 
dred years of slavery, suddenly let loose by the fate of 
war; how does our “secular” philosopher propose to 
deal with such a problem? Will he ignore the abyss 
below him and coolly proceed to polish up the “ intel- 
lectual faculty” of a crowd of youngsters who violate 
the Ten Commandments as fast as they grow up to 
them and are all afloat,—a quivering mass of passionate 
impulse, their very kindliness of nature and quickness 
of sentiment their deadliest peril? Or will he gravely 
take refuge in the platitude,—the family and the church 
are alone responsible for this whole under world ? the 
family,—meaning the lair out of which this child comes 
up to school; the church,—the Pandemonium of a plan- 
tation revival ? Who, if not the teacher, is to lay hold 
of these little ones, to whom the whole world is a tempt- 
ation, and plant their feet on the rock of a character re- 
constructed according to the pattern shown on the Mount? 
There are three millions of school-children in the re- 
public, who must be planted on the Rock by the Chris- 
tian teacher, or their schooling will only add to the 
powers of mischief that already vex the land. The 
school-man who fancies his duty is done by tatooing the 


intellectual surface of the masses of American children 
with certain formulas of useful knowledge, or by any 
gymnastic or mental discipline, is like the pioneer who 
goes forth with a pen-knife to carve out a plantation 
from a jungle in the swamps of Louisiana. 

There is a Rock, — that “common Christianity” of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the law of love, and the 
golden rule, which has become the moral law of Chris- 
tendom, on which the American common school must 
stand, or we and our children will break through into 
the bottomless slough ‘whence every people goes that 
tries to get on without the consecration of life to 
the service of man and obedience to Almighty God. 
Brethren and sisters of the schoolroom, let us ponder 
these things, 


Latin-German Dictronary.—What would not the 
scholars of the last century have given for such a Latin 

\ctlonary as that which the Clarendon Press has re- 
printed from the American work, based on Dr. William 

reund’s great Latin-German Dictionary? The great 
advance which philological study has made of late years, 
and the vastly increased knowledge of ancient life and 
thought, have given to this dictionary a scholarly com- 
pleteness which places it in the very front rank among 
works of reference. It will undoubtedly become a 
standard authority.— Westminster Review for April. 


DRIFT. 


— The worst evil that now afflicts the better class of colored 
schools of the South is their imitation of the worst features 
of the white schools. The pupils are filled with ambition to 
wrestle with big studies, and despise the day of small things. 
The old system of memoriter recitationand book-cramming is 
in full blast. We visited a high school where every pupil was 
actually staggering under seven studies. Simplicity and con- 
fession of ignorance is, unfortunately, the last result of wis- 
dom, and the managers of colored education in the South 
may easily fall into the hands of those artificial and benumb- 
ing habits of imparting instruction against which our proud- 
est old centers of civilization are striving like a giant to break 
its bonds. 

— One of the pleasant features of a day’s journey over the 
northern ridge of the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania, was the 
sight of the schoolhouses in the new villages of the great lum- 
ber region of this wilderness of woods. Invariably the school- 
house stood out as one of the best buildings of the place, and, 
frequently, it was the only building that aspired to a dress of 
white paint, and the benediction of a grass-plot and a few shade- 
trees. There is no such advertisement of a rising town to the 
traveler as this spectacle of the school-house in the post of 
honor. For, in American affairs, a good public school-house 
in a pioneer settlement stands for everything peculiar in the 
Republic; more significant than palaces and ruins of mighty 
cities in ancient lands beyond the sea. 

— The last word in ‘Examination’ has been spoken by a 
school committe-man in Western Pennsylvania, who proposes 
that every pupil in a city of ten thousand people, who fails in 
one question in a week’s trial, shall be compelled to go over 
the entire work of the past year. This reminds us of the 
famous policy of “thorough’’ adopted by Archbishop Laud in 
dealing with the revolution of the British people under King 
Charles I. The policy was logical, but cost its author and his 
sovereign a head apiece. The reign of that particular style of 
“thorough”? pedagogue who regards a room-full of children 
as counters to play his thorough game of fine grading and 
sharp examination, is drawing to an end. If he will ‘‘incline 
his ear,’’ he may already hear the grinding of the great axe, 
by = parents, which, in due time, will descend on his official 
neck. 

— The girls are in the ascendant everywhere. The last 
achievement we have witnessed is the beautiful new Huling’s 
Hall, at Alleghany College, Meadville, Western Pa., — the gift 
of a wealthy citizen of Pittsburgh. This fine building is con- 
structed to house 100 girl students who, for a very moderate 
outlay, will receive an excellent education. We warn our 
friends at Harvard that a “girl in earnest’’ is a dangerous 
character in a masculine university. Just now, in Cambridge, 
she keeps her eyes meekly on her books, and seems to glory in 
her title of ‘‘ Annez.’’ But the girl is born who, if this thing 
goes on, will see a village of dormitories rising, an army of 
young lady students, and the annexation of ‘ Fair Harvard” 
to the Annex it now touches with the tip of its jeweled finger. 
The only safety for masculine monasticism in education is to 
keep the girls out of sight and out of mind. 

— Nothing can be more instructive to a teacher than to sit in 
one of the rooms, at Hampton, Va., and watch the movement of 
mind in the Indian children there being taught. They all think 
aloud and go over the repetitions of every new fact in words, as 
children accustomed to civilized discipline do in their thought. 
Whatever may come to the Indians, themselves, as the result 
of this new experiment in education, the work will pay for it- 
self in the light shed upon some of the most interesting points 
of primary education. Could the association of great Boston 
pedagogues who are grappling with the conundrum,—* How 
much does a five-year-old child know ?”’ sit out a week in one 
of these Indian school-rooms at Hampton, new light might 
break in from unexpected points. The teachers of these 
classes would confer an incalculable benefit on the cause of 
primary education, everywhere, by filling their note-books 
with their observations and experiences among these children 
of the woods. 

— The school board of the city of New Orleans has closed the 
public schools from June 30 to Oct. 1, a very sensible provis- 
ion for the children amid the Tophet of a Southern summer. 
In addition, the teachers are dismissed, from July 31, with an 
ominous suggestion of no more money for schools. Louisiana, 
for the last dozen years, seems to have found money enough 
to keep the dirtiest political machine in America in excellent 
repair. Would it not be a pleasing variety to try honest pol- 
itics for a year or two, and invest in the children? We fully 
appreciate the poverty of our Southern friends; but we would 
remind them that all good things, education included, come to 
men and States through the “ strait gate and narrow way”’ of 
sacrifice. Old Colonial Massachusetts raised in one year a sum 
greater than her united expenditure, to found Harvard College, 
and that sort of pluck has planted the public school in every 


tate where it now exists. Less corrupt politics, less whisky, 
peer a little more courage to work for the children will place 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Caroiinas in line with Virginia 
and Georgia, in the forward movement that shall bring in the 


children’s day in the South. 
— There is one favorable element in Southern school-keep- 
ing which, in some degree, may compensate for serious disad- 


vantages in other ways. Wherever a new system of schools 
is placed on the ground, it is possible to introduce the best 
methods of instruction which will be accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. The little colored children in the Butler school, 
at Hampton, Va. under the direction of the accomplished 
mistress of methods in the Hampton Normal and Indus- 
trial School, are better taught than pupils in hundreds of 
schools in our wealthiest Northern cities. Miss Bradly, 
of Wilmington, who has known Boston school-keeping for 
the last twenty-five years, bears testimony that her primary 
children, brought in from the poorest white families on the 
coast of North Carolina, show a remarkable aptitude, and are 
in noways behind the children of old Cambridge in brightness 
and persistence at class work. The great wisdom of the 
Peabody-Fund management in appropriating chiefly for nor- 
mal schools is apparent to all who know the situation in the 
South. Southern school-keeping today even more than North- 
ern, needs the best teachers, trained in the most effective 
methods of instruction, who can keep school under any cir- 
cumstances with a group of ten children. 


MEETING OF STATE AND COUNTY TEACH- 
_ ERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, INSTITUTES, ETC. 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Chautauqua Co., by Prof. G. W. Botkins, La Cygne, Kan. 
10WA NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

G. W. Cullison, conductor. 

Davenport, Scott Co., July 26, four weeks; P. S. Morton, 

conductor. 


Bloomfield, Davis Co., July 26, four weeks; Mrs, S. Kinsey, 
conductor. 


Journal Renewals for 1880. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In appreciation of the fact that a large proportion of 
our readers are permanent subscribers to Tur JouRNAL, 
and that a considerable number have been on our sub- 
scription-books since its foundation in 1875, we shall 
offer to all 


Present Subscribers 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR RENEWALS 
At the Expiration of their Subscriptions. 


We have ordered a fresh supply of éach of our FOUR 
ART-UNION PORTRAITS: 


Horace Mann, 
Emma WILLARD, 
GEORGE PEABopy, 
Louis Agassiz. 


These Portraits are Baker’s best works in Crayon- 
lithography, size of each engraving 24 x 20 inches, and 
are most appropriate and beautiful ornaments for the 
walls of the home, library, or schoolroom. 


Method of Obtaining the Art-Union Pictures. 


We believe, if any should be favored, it is those who are al- 
ready subscribers, and have helped to sustain Tuz JouRNAL. 
We therefore shall make a discrimination in their favor, that 
they may have every advantage to secure these pictures. 

To secure one Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can 
become a member of the Educational Art Union, and secure 
either of these portraits he may prefer, sent to his address, 
postage prepaid, by renewing his subscription to Taz JouRNAL 
for 1880, and remitting $2.75. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to June 
1, and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1880 can secure either portrait by 
renewing for one year, any time before their subscriptions ex- 
pire, on the above terms, or by sending a new subscriber. 

To secure two Portraits. — Any who are now subscribers 
can secure two portraits by renewing first their own subscrip- 
tions, as stated above, and sending in addition a NEw sub- 
scriber for 1880; or they can secure both by renewing their 
own for two years, and remitting $5.50. 

ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of 
the Art Union, and secure either one of these portraits by sub- 
scribing for one year for himself, and sending one additional 
subscriber; or both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, 
two new subscribers, 

To secure three Portraits.—A renewal for one year, with 
two new subscriptions, or a renewal for three years, and the 
payment of $8.25. 

To secure four Portraits.— A renewal for one year and 
three new subscriptions, or a renewal for four years in ad- 
vance, with $11.00. 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Council Bluffs, Pottawattamie Co., July 19, four weeks ;. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue History OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
Empree. By Edward Gibbon. With Notes by Dean Mil- 
man, M. Guizot, and Dr. William Smith. In six octavo 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $12.00. 


Every student of history will welcome this superb new edi- 
tion, in six admirably printed volumes, of the greatest histor- 
ical production either of ancient or modern literature. The 
text is carefully reprinted from the last quarto edition, cor- 
rected by the author. The references to ancient writers, and 
the correetive and supplementary notes are of the greatest 
value to the teacher and student of history. Gibbon was an 
exceedingly accurate writer, and yet in annotating a historical 
work embracing a period of more than twelve centuries, the 
present editor has not only made correction of some positive 
errors that crept into the work, but has contributed such ad- 
ditional information as the progress and development of 
knowledge has seemed to demand. The autobiography of 
Gibbon, prefixed to this edition, is justly regarded as one of 
the most charming specimens of that kind of literature known 
in the language. 

In the preface by Dean Milman to his annotated edition is 
found a most comprehensive and just estimate of this great 
work. He says, “‘ This history is the sole undisputed author- 
ity, to which all defer, of this whole period.’”’ To scholars 
who are familiar with this great work, nothing needs to be 
said to increase their interest in or admiration for it. But 
as each succeeding generation of readers comes upon the 
stage, it is of importance to emphasize the value of such stand- 
ard works, and the more because of the multitude of books 
that are constantly coming from the press, making claims upon 
the attention and time of the student of to-day. 

In calling attention tothis elegant edition of the RomanEmpire 
by Gibbon, we desire to urge upon our readers,—who are largely 
guides to the rising generation in the matter of solid and use- 
ful reading,—to press upon the attention of their students the 
value of the great masterpieces of literature, like this 
work of Gibbon. It is worthy of profound study. The in- 
herent interest of the historic period, the immense condensa- 
tion of matter, the wonderful arrangement of topics, the gen- 
eral accuracy, the style, the vigorous thought, and the un- 
rivaled felicity of expression, all combine to make this work 
one that should be kept fresh in the minds of all students of 
history. Again we commend the enterprise of the publishers 
in producing this almost faultless edition. Its clear, bold type, 
its marginal topics, foot-notes and annotations, and copious 
index, make it one of the best editions ever published. No 
library is complete without it. 


Cowper. By Goldwin Smith. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, 75 cents. 


This is the seventeenth volume of the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters,’”’ edited by John Morley in uniform style, and 
published by Harper & Brothers. The well-known ability of 
Goldwin Smith, and his special adaptation to the task of 
sketching the life and works of Cowper, will make this volume 
of value to all who are alive to the importance of a knowledge 
of the masters of ‘literature. Cowper was a poet of unusual 
merit, and flourished at a period between Pope and the illus- 
trious group headed by Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley. Mr. 
Smith sketches his early life, his career at Huntingdon, at 
Olney, and analyses his work as an author, as shown in his 
** Moral Satires,”’ “‘ The Task,’’ short poems and translations, 
and his admirable letters. Every student of English litera- 
ture should secure this entire series. Volumes are in prepa- 
ration on Wordsworth, Swift, Byron, Gray, Adam Smith, 
Pope, Landor, Bentley, and others will be announced in due 
time. 


Acme Liprary OF MopEeRN Crassics. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Exchange. 

This volume includes the universally-known and popular 
tales of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ by Oliver Goldsmith ; 
**Paul and Virginia,’’ by Bernardin St. Pierre; ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ 
by Samuel Johnson; “ Picciola,’”’ by Sanitine; ‘‘ Undine’’; 
‘The Two Captives,’ by Baron de la Motte Fouqué. All of 
these famous stories are grouped in this attractive volume at 
the marvelously low price of 50 cents, in attractive binding. 
How it is done for the price is only known to those who have 
by experience become experts in book-making. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC GEOMETY, em- 
bracing Plane Geometry, and an Introduction to Geometry 
of Three Dimensions. By Edward A. Bowser, professor of 

Mathematics and Engineering in Rutgers Co New 
York : D. Van Nostrand. 


This is a text-book of decided merit, and admirably adapted 
for use in high and scientific schools and colleges. The prin- 
ciples are presented in a clear and, at the same time, compre- 
hensive manner. While the author makes no claim to orig- 
inality in the approved methods of demonstration, he has in- 
troduced such a presentation of the symmetrical and normal 
forms of the equations of the right line and of the plane, the 
equations of the ellipsoid, and of the plane tangent to the 
ellipsoid, and the formulas for the distances of a point from a 
® line and from a plane, as are not found usually in our 


American elementary text-books. This*feature is an impor- 
tant one, and will serve a valuable purpose to the student in 
enabling him to abridge and simplify the solution of examples 
to a great extent. The large number of examples given at the 
end of each chapter are happily adapted to familiarize the 
principles. It has the merit also of being a thin book, the 
whole range of topics being wisely condensed into less than 
three hundred pages. We feel assured that this work needs 
only to be examined by mathematical instructors and students 
to become at once popular. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN EpucaTion. The Universities of 
the two countries compared. By Mayo W. Hazeltine. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price 25 cents. 


This is No. 138 of the well-known and immensely popular 
Half-hour Series, published by the Harpers. The papers here 
collected are intended to show the scope and methods of Brit- 
ish university education by comparison with Harvard Univer- 
sity. College-men, and others interested in this subject, will 
find, in convenient form, the facts upon which to base their 
conclusions ; although the conditions of the two countries 
differ so widely in many important respects that they will 
hardly be competent to establish any absolute standard of 
comparison. 


BuTLer’s. MISCELLANIES. Trial by Jury, The Philosophy of 
Composition, and other pieces. By Noble Butler, author of 
Butler’s Grammars, American School Readers, etc. Louis- 
ville: John P. Morton & Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


All who have been privileged to know the author of these 
miscellanies will gladly welcome this volume. His marvelous 
versatility and keenness are abundantly evidenced in these 
entertaining papers. They combine valuable information 
with sharp criticism, dignified composition with hearty humor 
and mother-wit to an extent that will make them enjoyed as 
few works of the kind ever are. If supplementary reading 
was the rage in the higher schools, as it is at present in the 
elementary, we should suggest this book as one furnishing va- 
riety of matter and style, just suited to such ause. For the 
general reader and student we know of no book better adapted 
to awaken thought and quicken the fancy. 


PREADAMITES; or, A Demonstration of the Existence of Men 
before Adam. Together with a study of their condition, 
antiquity, racial affinities, and progressive dispersion over 
the earth. By Alex. Winchell, LL.D. With charts and 
other illustrations. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Price, $3.50. 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, of Michigan University, has just 

published his long-expected work. It is a handsome octavo of 

five hundred pages, is copiously illustrated, and is furnished 
with a valuable map showing the probable dispersion of races. 

This book gives us the amplification, and, we believe, the un- 

answerable defence of views which, upon their promulgation 

two years ago, cost Professor Winchell his lectureship at Van- 
derbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee. That Adam was 
not the representative sinner for all mankind, wasa long stride 
beyond the present status of Vanderbilt dogmatics. To deny 
that “In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all,” 

would, it was fallaciously claimed, throw doubt on the doctrine 

of a universal atonement; so they exterminated the heresy by 

abolishing the lectureship, reminding us of Hoti, — in Charles 

Lamb’s most amusing dissertation, — who roasted his meat by 

burning down his shanty. Why didn’t these Tennessee im- 

practicables cook their heresy better by using more fuel, and 

abolish the college itself ? 

But this great scholarly work shows its author alive in every 
fibre. He retains his faith as a Christian. He makes no at- 
tack on the Bible. He throws out no challenge to consistent 
orthodoxy. He forces into the controversy some of his most 
eminent Methodist brethren, such as Dr. Whedon and Dr. 
Marvin, and proves, from premises conceded by them, some 
of his most essential points. He avows his belief in the all- 
embracing plan of redemption through Christ, — a plan, mag- 
nified by its application, to a more numerous race than could 
have been developed in 6,000 years. He makes Adam the pro- 
genitor of the Mediterranean nations, and declares this view, 
demanded by history and science, not inconsistent with Gen- 
esis. He claims that many utterances of Scripture are made 
clear by this theory which hitherto have been enigmatical; 
such as the warning given out not to kill Cain; Cain’s going 
into a foreign land to get a wife; the sons of God marrying 
the daughters of men; Paul’s speaking of sin being in the 
world until the law, which evidently means the law given to 
Adam. 

The Professor contends that the dispersion of the children 
of Noah in every direction can be followed and defined. His- 
tory, both sacred and profane, and monuments of many kinds, 
establish these limits satisfactorily. Everywhere these Noa- 
chites seem to have found lands already inhabited. What was 
this earlier population ? Upon the theory of a local deluge 
and the Adamic descent of all men, the time between Adam 
and Noah, according to popular chronology, is plainly insuffi- 


cient. The Adamites, save in the line of Noah, were over- 
whelmed and punished by the deluge. But who were the nu- 


merous nations of which we have glimpses, that the deluge 
did not reach ? 

Furthermore, while 6,000 years may suffice to account for 
Adam as a man with ruddy face, possessed of language, tilling 
the soil, and calling the beasts of the field in kindly compan- 
ionship around him, — a man thoughtful, humane, religious, 
responsible,—not that number of years, nor thrice that num- 
ber can satisfy intelligent inquiry in regard to the present dis- 
tribution, variation, and complexity of races. The Professor 
seems, in this book, to have advanced a step beyond his Nash- 
ville position. He now more than hints that all the Mongo- 
loids of Asia, America, and Oceanica, as well as the Negroes 
of Africa and Australasia, are of Preadamic derivation. He 
finds abundant monumental and fossil indications that Europe 
was peopled long anterior to the entrance of the Aryan de- 
scendants of Noah and Adam. Europe possesses still, in the 
Basques and Finns, relics of this remoter population. We do 
not see how Professor Winchell’s argument can be destroved. 
We think the church will finally accept it, but not promptly 
nor cheerfully. It is hard to mount Adam on a new pedestal. 
But we, white folks, are not called to give him up. Indeed, 
we have him more to ourselves; he is brought nearer to us. 
Mark Twain, in a foreign land, homesick and disheartened, 
came suddenly upon what his guides called the grave of Adam. 
He burst into tears, thinking it no small affair to be near the 
last resting-place of a blood-relation. But he did not know 
how near science is bringing Adam to our own hearthstones, 

This book is splendidly written. Many passages of great 
beauty might be selected from it. Its shows its author to be 
a man of mental power, great information, and extraordinary 
culture, 


Pusuic Lecrures. Delivered in the chapel of the Univer- 
sity of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., by members of 
the Faculty, 1878-79. Course II., Vol. I. 


This valuable series of lectures illustrates the speciaities of 
the various departments of the University, and are written in 
a popular and suggestive style, not only for the undergrad- 
uates, but for the general public. The first course was given 
during the winter of 1877-78, and met with such favor that 
this second course was given and published. - They embrace 
the following important topics: ‘‘ Petroleum,’’ by Paul 
Schweitzer ; ‘‘ Evolution and Creation,’ by G. C. Swallow ; 
** Insect Ways,’”’ by S. M. Tracy; ‘‘ Mathematics,’”” by Joseph 
Ficklin; ‘“‘ Three Pronunciations of Latin,’’? by M. M. Fisher; 
** Mosaic Cosmogony,’”’ by A. Meyrowitz; Legend of 
Virginia,’ by P. Bliss; ‘‘ Linguistic Curiosities,” by D. R. 
McAnally; “ Arnold of Rugby,’’ by Grace C. Bibb; “ The 
Professional School,” by T. J. Lowry; ‘‘ The Ideal Art,’’ by 
George C. Bingham; ‘‘ Metaphysics,’’ by S. S. Laws; * Ad- 
vantages of Classical Study,’’ by A. F. Fleet; ‘‘Study of Lan- 
guage,’”’ by J. S. Blackwell; and ‘‘ Art,’’ by Conrad Diehl. It 
would be difficult to find a volume of fifteen lectures contain- 
ing more useful and practical information. It is a volume 
every educator should possess. 


HAND-Book OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder M. West- 
ropp, author of Hand-Book of Archeology Manual of Pre- 
cious Stones, etc. With numerousillustrations. New York: 
R. Worthington. 


The mere announcement of this volume will be a source of 
pleasure to amateurs and collectors and other lovers of the pot- 
ter’s art. The author has condensed a complete encyclopedia 
of information into the small compass of a volume of 170 pages, 
and furnished nearly two score of beautiful illustrations show- 
ing the different types in vogue during the different epochs 
of art-history in thisdepartment. The part devoted to pottery 
traces it from the Stone Age to the present times, showing its 
history, manufacture, styles, etc. Under the head of Porce- 
lain, which had its origin without doubt in China, in a very 
early time,—although tradition and history do not fix definitely 
the date of its first invention, — we find all of the interesting 
and instructive facts known recorded in this little book. Mr. 
Worthington is doing noble service in publishing such useful 
books, and we are glad that he announces a new book on the 
subject that is ever welcome to the lovers of home and of art, 
entitled Examples of Household Tastes, by Walter Smith, State 
Director of Massachusetts School of Design. It is said to be 
very choicely illustrated with 427 gems of artistic engraving; 
and the letter-press is of a thoroughly descriptive character, 
and replete with such happy suggestions that will enable the 


reader to select from the different art schools of the world. 
Mr. Smith, in his preface, makes the following apt remarks: 
‘* Among all the educational movements which have arisen in 
this country during the last decade, none has seemed to be so 
completely in harmony with the spirit of the times as educa-* 
tion in the elements of industrial art. As wealth and Euro- 
pean travel have increased, a taste for the skilled handiwork 
of foreign craftsmen has been rapidly developed among our 
people; and the desire to become possessors of elegant objects 
to make home attractive has amounted almost to a passion.” 


A Comic History OF THE UNITED Statxs. By Livingston 
Hopkins. Copiously illustrated by the author from sketches 
taken at a safe distance. New York: American Book Ex- 
change. Price, 50 cents. : 

In both text and illustrations are found humor and fun 


rarely equaled. 


| 
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June 3, 1880. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


OF THE NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL SUPER- 
MEETING INTENDENTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New-England School Su- 
perintendents was held on Friday, the 28th, in Boston. 

Supt. W. H Lambert, of Malden, opened the discussion by 
a very able paper on ‘‘ The Best Interests of the High School,” 
etc. He suggested that the causes of the antagonism to the 
high school were (1) Narrowness in aim; (2) Absorption in 
classical, to the detriment of other studies; (3) Comparative 
fewness of its pupils and consequent cost; (4) Course of study 
not elastic and too crowded. He would recommend that the 
teachers be experts; the studies be made more practical; that 
the high school be the end of the school course, and its curric- 
ulum arranged to fit pupils for the ordinary business of life; 
special fitting schools being provided for those desirous of 
entering college. 

Dr. Harris, of St. Louis, made an eloquent plea for the high 
schools. He did not believe geology and botany should sup- 
plement Latin and Greek, or vice versa. The family, the 
chureh, and the State are the several tiers upon which are 
built up that spiritual life which is our civilization, for that 
civilization is not merely the ability to get our bread and butter. 

Mr. G. A. Walton followed with an able analysis of the 
“New Departure in Educational Affairs in New England.” 
He characterized it as (1) The full acknowledgement of a phil- 
osophy in education deeper than any but a careful and patient 
study will reveal; and (2) The unconditional surrender of the 
practical problems of education in the schools to persons 
learned in the theory and skilled in the art of teaching. He 
instanced the great benefit that accrued to both teachers and 
pupils by such departure. 

General Eaton spoke at some length on the ‘‘ Supervision of 
Instruction by Civil Authority.’”’ The speaker referred to the 
growth,*present condition, and legal basis of the supervision 
of instruction by civil authority. He then called attention to 
the functions of this supervision, and the character and qual- 
ifications of those who administer it. He further instanced 
the more rigid inspection and examination of English schools, 
and called attention to the authoritative and non-authoritative 
functions of a superintendent. Mr. Eaton especially dwelt 
upon the necessity of a special training for this most responsi- 
ble position, which should be filled only by experts and workers. 

A. P. Stone, of Springfield, submitted a report on the Defini- 
tion of Teaching, and the Word Method in Reading, and on 
School Discipline, which report was recommitted. 

A general discussion of the subjects treated in the essays 
followed. Ephraim Hunt, of Newton, was chosen to preside 
at the next semi-annual meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most interesting meetings of the anniversary 
week was that held by the Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation, in Freeman Place Chapel, Boston, on Tuesday, 
May 25. Miss Abby W. May, president of the Association, 
opened the meeting, and happily introduced the speakers, 
which were Prof. Benj. Peircé, Col. T. W. Higginson, Miss 
Mary T. Eastman, Mr. George A. Walton, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, and Rev. W. H. Channing. 

Professor Peirce made his strongest appeal to woman 
through her love of country. As a nation, we are peculiarly 
situated. Other nations have to expend a large part of their 
energies in maintaining their existence. They have to support 
large standing armies, and other powerful means of defence ; 
we have no hostilities that can not be settled by the ballot-box. 
By the proper use of the ballot-box we can become the greatest 
country in the world. Are women ready now to embrace 
their opportunity, to take an active part in forwarding her ed- 
ucational interests ? A woman who refuses to go to the ballot- 
box is recreant to her duty ; if she has children, she deserves 
to lose them. 

Mr. Higginson said our anniversaries are opportunities for 
congratulations and hopes, but what we want most is labor. 
Without labor and sacrifice, no matter how promising the as- 
pect of a cause, it will not control society inthe end. He did 
hot care to say it to the world outside, but how inadequate was 
the work thus far ! how great was the necessity of doing this 
year what has not been done before! He saw the obstacles in 
the way, — the complications of the law, the timidity of 
woman’s nature, the indifference and opposition of husbands, 
—this he understood, and he was glad that the vote was so 
in quality, though so poor in quantity. Better that a few 
should vote understandingly than that the mass should swamp 
the poles, Some have thought the experiment a failure. It 
has not been a failure, if we can secure the results by-and-by. 
But if we do not gain this year in numbers we shall lose, and 
hext year there will be a greater falling off ; then will come a 
reaction in the legislature, and woman’s opportunity will be 
Swept away. Every wish to vote tells on the community 
at large, —tells in the State House. Agitate and organize ; 
give your time and your money to the work. 
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Miss Eastman, vice-president of Middlesex County Associ- 
ation, said the work was not to be done in a day. Woman has 
had all the soperifics that could be given; Colonel Higginson 
knows how woman has suffered in that way, and she must 
have a little time to rally. 

Miss May gave the opinion of the city solicitor of Boston on 
the registration of women, and Colonel Higginson explained 
why the law was not modified last winter, after which Mr. 
Walton said that, in most of the high schools of the State, the 
girls outnumber the boys. Women are better able to appre- 


ciate the wants of the schools for the training they have re- * 


ceived in them, and their opportunity for improving them 
should be more fully realized and embraced. The system of 
instruction is hindered by formalism, and only the spirit of 
woman can displace that, and make the school more like the 
family. 

Mrs, Livermore thought that woman’s apathy was due in 
part to man’s apathy. When women first voted in Minnesota 


the papers were all ablaze; ministers preached voting; men = 


went in carriages and escorted women to the polls. How few re- 
ligious papers urged the matter here! What ministers preached 
about it? What class of men that did not act with something 
like hostility toward it? She thought that the Association 
might learn a lesson from the temperance workers, who do 
not ask if they can hold conventions, but hold them; who, in- 
stead of waiting for money to come to them, go and get it 
themselves. 

Rev. Mr. Channing called upon woman to accept her mission, 
saying that we shall never fulfill God’s will on earth till we are 
co-workers here as we are co-heirs of heaven. 


CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


JULY AND AuGustT, 1880. 

The Concord Summer School will open for a second term on 
Monday, July 12, 1880, at 9.00 a. m., and will continue five 
weeks, The lectures will be arranged in courses of five or 
three, in pairs, and by single lectures; and in each week there 
will be eleven. They will be given morning and evening, ex- 
cept Saturday evenings, on the six secular days (in the morn- 
ing at 9.00 o’clock, and in the evening at 7.30) at the Hillside 
Chapel, near the Orchard House, The list of lecturers and 
subjects will be found below. 

The terms will be $3.00 for each of the five weeks; but each 
regular student will be required to pay at least $10 for the 
term, which will permit him to attend during three weeks. 
The fees for all the courses will be $15. Board may be ob- 
tained in the village at from $6 to $12 a week, — so that stu- 
dents may estimate their necessary expenses for the whole 
term at $50. Single tickets at 50 cents each, will be issued 
for the convenience of visitors, and these may be bought at 
the store of H. L. Whitcomb, in Concord, after July 1, 1880, 
in packages of twelve for $4.50, of six for $2.50, and of three 
for $1.25. Itis expected that the application for course tick- 
ets will exceed the number which can be issued. Any one 
who may read this notice can now engage tickets by making 
application at once, and sending with the application $5 as a 
guaranty. For those who make this deposit, tickets will be 
reserved till the first day of July, 1880, and can then be ob- 
tained by payment of the balance due. Course tickets of $15 
will entitle the holders to reserved seats, and $10 tickets will 
entitle to a choice of seats after the course-ticket holders have 
been assigned seats. 

All students should be registered on or before July 1, 1880, 
at the office of the Secretary, in Concord. No preliminary ex- 
aminations are required, and no limitation of age, sex, or resi- 
dence in Concord will be prescribed ; but it is recommended 
that persons under eighteen years of age should not present 
themselves as students, and that those who take all the courses 
should reside in town during the term. The Concord Public 
Library of 16,000 volumes will be open every day for the use 
of residents. Students coming and going daily during the 
term, may reach Concord from Boston by the Fitchburg rail- 


road or the Middlesex Central ; from Lowell, Andover, etc., | 


by the Lowell and Framingham railroad ; from Southern Mid- 
dlesex and Worcester counties by the same road. The Orchard 
House stands on the Lexington road, east of Concord village, 
adjoining the Wayside estate, formerly the residence of Mr. 
Hawthorne. 

The following persons have sent in their names as willing to 
receive students to lodge or board : Mrs. O’Brien, Monument 
Square ; Mrs. Gray, Lexington street ; Miss Emeline Barrett, 
Monument street ; Madam How, Hubbard street ; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Buttrick, Walden street ; Mrs. Heald, Hubbard street ; 
Mrs. Cutter, Main street ; Mrs. H. L. Whitcomb, Sudbury 
street ; Mrs. Kent, Main street; Mrs. Benjamin, Hubbard 
street ; Mrs. Goodnow, Lexington street. 

There are two inns in the village,—the Middlesex Hotel and 
the Old Wright tavern. A few furnished houses are to be 


ted during the summer in the village. 
eye S. H. Emery, JR., Director. 


F. B. SANBORN, Secretary. 


PROGRAM OF LECTURES. 


880. August 
12,9’ A.M., Mr.Alcott(Salutat’y). 2, 
7.30 P.M., Prof. Harris, 


13,9 A.M., Mrs, Cheney. 3, 9 A.M., Mr. Alcott 
7.30 P.M., Rev. W.H. > 7.30 P.M., Prof. Harris. 
14,9 A.M., Mrs. Cheney. 4, 9 A.M., Dr, Jones. 
7.30 P.M., Mr. Alcott. 7.30 P.M., Dr, Kidney. 
15,9 A.M., Mr. Wasson. 5, 9 A.M., Dr. Maulford. 
7.30 P.M., Prof. Howison. 7.30 P.M., Prof. Harris. 
16,9 A.M., Mr. Wasson. 6, 9 A.M., Dr. Jones. 
7.30 P.M., Mr. Snider. 7.30 P.M., Dr. Kidney. 
17,9 A.M., Mr. Snider. 7, 9 A.M., Dr. Mulford. 
19,9 A.M., Dr. Jones. 9, 9 <A.M., Dr. Jones. 
7.30 P.M., Mr. Snider. 7.30 P.M., Dr. Hedge 
»9 <A.M., Mr. Alcott 10,9 A.M., Mr. Alcott 
730 P.M., Prof. Harris, 30 P.M., Prof. Harris 
11,9 A.M., Dr. Jones 


21,9 A.M., Dr. Jones. 
7.30 P.M., Mr. Snider. 7.30 P.M., Mr. Blake. 


22,9 A.M., Mr. Snider. _M., Mr. 
7.30 P.M., Prof. Harris. .80 P.M., Prof. Harris. 


23,9 <A.M., Dr. Jones. 13,9 A.M., Dr. Bartol. 
7.30 P.M., Rev. W.H. Channing. 7.30 P.M., Mr. Emerson. 
»9 A.M., Prof. Harris, 14,9 A.M., Prof. Peabody. 
26,9 A.M., Dr. Jones. A.M., Mr.Alcott(Valedict’y), 


30,9 A.M., Dr. Jones. 
7.30 P.M., Dr. Kidney. 
31,9 A.M., Prof. Peirce. 


LIST OF LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS. 


Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Five Lectures on Mysticism. 
1. St. John the Evangelist. 4. Behmen. 
2. Plotinus. 5. Swedenborg. 
3. Tauler and Eckart. 
Mr. Alcott will also deliver the Salutatory and Valedictory, 
and will have general charge of the conversations of the School. 
Dr. H. K. Jones, Five Lectures on The Platonic Philosophy, 
and five on Platonism in its Relation to Modern Civilization. 
1. Platonic Philosophy; Cosmologic and Theologic Outlines, 
2. The Platonic Psychology; The Demon of Socrates. 
3. The Two Worlds, and the Two-fold Consciousness; The 
Sensible, and the Intelligible. 
4. The Eternity of the Soul, and Its Preéxistence. 
5. The Immortality and the Mortality of the Soul; Person- 
ality and Individuality; Metempsychosis. 

6. The Psychic Body and the Material Body of Man. 

7. Education and Discipline of Man; The Uses of the World 
We Live in. 

8. The Philosophy of Law. 

9. The Philosophy of Prayer, and the “ Prayer Guage.”’ 

10. Spiritualism, Ancient and Modern. 


Prof. W. T. Harris, Five Lectures on Speculative Philos- 


ophy: 
1. Philosophic Knowing. 4. Philosophy and Religion. 
2. Philosophic First Principles. 5. Philosophy and Art, 
3. Philosophy and Immortality. 
Five Lectures on The History of Philosophy: 
1. Plato. 8. Kant. 5. Hegel. 
2. Aristotle. 4, Fichte 
Rev. J. 8. Kidney, D.D., Three Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Beautiful and the Sublime: 
Mr. Denton J. Snider, Five Lectures on Shakespeare: 
1. Philosophy of Shakespearean Criticism. 
2. The Shakespearean World. 
8. Principles of Characterization in Shakespeare. 
4. Organism of the Individual Drama, 
5. Organism of the Universal Drama. 


Rev. W. H. Channing, Four Lectures on Oriental and Mys- 


tical Philosophy: 
1. Historical Mysticism. 3. True Buddhism. 
2. Man’s Four-fold Being. 4, Modern Pessimism. 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Two Lectures: 
1. Color. 2. Early American Art. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a Lecture on Modern Society. 
Mr. John Albee, Two Lectures: 
1. Figurative Language. 2. The Literary Art. 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Two Lectures on The Philosophy of 
Charity: ; 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, Two Lectures: 
1. The Personality of God. 
2. Precedent Relations of Religion and Philosophy to Christ- 
ianity. 
Mr H. G. O. Blake, Readings from Thoreau’s Manuscripts. 
Prof. Benjamin Pierce, a Lecture. 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, a Lecture, — the Quandary. 
Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, a Lecture, — Conscience and 
Consciousness. 
Mr. R.. W. Emerson, a Lecture. 
Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge, a Lecture. 
Prof. G. H. Howison, a Lecture. 
Mr. D. A. Wasson, Two Lectures. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The following are the rates for places over the Boston & 
Maine Railroad to Saratoga Springs and return, of persons 
attending the 51st anniversary of the Institute :— 


Portland, - = $12.00 | Exeter, - $10.00 
Saco and Biddeford, 11.75 | Haverhill, it ae 9.35 
Kennebunk, -. = 11.60] Lawrence, - - - 9.05 
Great Falls, - ~- 10.95 | Lowell, - - = 9.05 
Dover, - = = 10,66 


H. E. SAWYER. 


— The importance of teaching a correct management of the 
voice is illustrated by an anecdote told by M. Legouvé in a re- 
cent lecture on the art of reading. He said that Berryer, the 
great orator, used to declare that he once lost his case by hav- 
ing opened his pleading in too high-pitched a tone. His voice 
rapidly became tired, his intellectual powers felt the effect of 
his vocal fatigue, and his arguments were not delivered with 


sufficient energy to obtain a triumph. 


, 1880, 
P.] 
— 
| 
| 
| 
-M., Kev. W.M. Channing, 
27,9 A.M., Mr. Alcott. 
1.20 P.M., Prof. Harris. 
. A.m., Rev. W.H. Channing. 
7.30 P.M., Mr. Albee. 
29,9 A.M., Mrs. Howe. | 
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MAINE, 


—Now for commencement exercises and graduations. 
First comes Wilton Academy, under D. C. Phillips. Good 
clas, appropriate exercises, music, congratulation, and fare- 
wel. A contemplated course in classics and science is mooted 
here. Next comes Castine, May 27, under R. Woodbury, which 
we hope to report more fully. Then the 59th anniversary 
of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College was held 
at Kent’s Hill, on June 1, 2, and 3, 1880. Oration, ‘“ Our 
New Civilization,’’ was by Rev. George M. Steele, D.D., LL.D., 
of Wilbraham, Mass. And more to follow. Then we find this 
school hanging out the sign of “‘ honorsto whom,”’ etc.,—that 
one with Chinese parasols, — as emblems of their seniority. 
Another, exercised over a clas-ring, or photographs, or some- 
thing of more or les importance. How few ar exercised over 
the real value of the work done or undone! How few know 
or feel the importance of the work of the school or academy 
til too late! The mere baubles of finery and sentiment wil 
lose their value, and what ought to hav had more attention 
then, wil now be lamented. Perhaps sentiment may be culti- 
vated a very little, but real worth ought to be more. The 
teacher panders somewhat to these frivolities from force of 
public opinion, and because he can’t always hold up rigid 
models for work. It is a question of how much importance 
should be attached to graduation. Is it a means to an end, or 
too much the end ? 

— A correspondent sends us a good report of Piscataquis 
Teachers’ Association, May 19, at Milo. This Association is 
held semi-annually. E.P. Sampson is president, and F. A. 
Hart, secretary. Subjects discust were as follows: ‘ Bet- 
ter Plan of Supervision’’; ‘* First Day in School-room”’; 
** Free School-books ”’; ‘‘ First Lessons in Reading’’; ‘‘ Phys- 
iology in the School-room”’; Keys’; Elements of Suc- 
cess’’; ‘“‘Numbers to Beginners”; and ‘‘ The Teacher’s 
Influence.’”” The talent was local, and the 75 teachers present 
shows that it is working talent. This is one of the few 
county associations that is successful. 

— The wel-known school of Miss Porter, in Farmington, is 
now, as it has been for many years, in a very properous con- 
dition. Probably no similar school in the country has merited, 
secured, and retained so high a reputation as this school, for 
thorough teaching and wholesom moral influence. Its pupils 
may be found in all parts of our country, and they uniformly 
bear the most favorable testimony to the worth of the school 
and its highly-accomplisht and successful principal. Miss 
Porter is a sister of President Porter, of New Haven, a lady of 
rare worth and highly esteemed by all who hav known her 
excellent work in the cause of female education. 

— The public schools in Farmington ar nearly all under the 
charge of lady teachers, and arin a prosperous condition. The 
only exception, we believe, is the graded school at Unionville, 
in which a male principal is employed. 


Lewiston.—By the school census, just completed, it appears 
that ther ar 6,118 persons of school age in this city, which 
is 1,064 more than in 1878, and 144 more than in 1879, 
Their nationality is as follows: 2,645 Americans, 1,597 Irish, 
1,677 French, 45 Germans, 133 English, 15 colored, and 6 
Scotch. The schools ar doing excellent work, from the kinder- 
gartens and normal practice clas up to and including the 
high school. Miss E. C. Jones, a lady of much experience in 
this special work, has charge of the normal practice clas, and 
the four primary schools connected with it. Mr. L. G. Jordan 
continues principal of the high school, and Mr. L. P. Martin 
of the grammar school; Abner J. Phipps, Ph.D., is the super- 
intendent. 

Monthly meetings of the teachers ar held, conducted chiefly 
by the superintendent, and ar often attended by members of 
the Board and citizens. At these meetings the superintendent 
presents subjects having practical reference to school work, 
and occasionally appoints som of the teachers to giv a practical 
exercise in teaching, or read an essay on som assigned subject. 
At the last meeting an admirable paper on teaching history 
was red by Miss S. E. Cotter, of the grammar school, of a yery 
practical character, showing her method of teaching this 
branch. The superintendent followed with a lecture on Pes- 
talozzi as an educational reformer, and the distinctiv principles 
- instruction introduct by him, which was received with markt 

‘avor. 

A truant officer is the great need of these schools, a part of 
whose duty shal be to look up the large number of children 
illegally employed in the mills. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Samuel P. Langmaid, of Somerville, Mass., who died re- 
cently, left by wil $5,000 to Pembroke Academy. Mr. Lang- 
maid was a nativ of Chichester. This wil make the funds of 
the institution about $15,000. Ex-Governor Prescott and 
Governor Head hav presented to the institution life-size 
crayon portraits of themselves, and they hav been plact in 


inary, at Lebanon, under the management of that veteran ed- 
ucator, Hiram Oreutt, A.M., wil occur on Thursday, June 17. 
The orators of the occasion wil be Richard B. Kimball, LL.D., 
of New York, and Hon. J. W. Patterson, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. The poem wil be given by Mrs. Alice M. W. Wood, of 
Muskegan, Mich. The alumnz and friends wil assemble at 
the seminary at 10 a. m., and proceed to the church for the 
commencement exercises, after which there wil be a collation 
and speeches in the gymnasium, to be followed by a social 
levee. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s birthday found him vigor- 
ous, though 77 years old. 

— Prof. D. B. Hagar, of the State Normal School at Salem, 
wil sail in June for a trip through England and Scotland, with 
the anticipation of returning in season for the opening of the 
fall term. 

— The friends of President Seelye, of Smith College, wil be 
glad to learn that he bas so far recovered as to be able to 
preach the baccalaureate. 

— The new catalog of Mt. Holyoke Seminary gives a list of 
80 lady teachers and 7 gentlemen lecturers. The number of 
lectures, the past year, varying from four to upwards of twenty 
from each lecturer, has been in all about eighty, exclusiv of 
lectures from ladies. 

— The exercises which took place at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of Stone Hall at Wellesley College, Thursday, May 
27, were of an imposing nature, and were attended by His Ex- 
cellency Governor Long and a host of prominent personages 
of the State. The addres was delivered by President Porter, 
of Yale College. At its conclusion, the corner-stoné was laid 
with brief ceremony at Stone Hall. Prayer was offered by 
President Chadbourne, of Williams; and the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, 
quoting a few words from Mrs. Stone’s deed of gift, placed be- 
neath the stone a copy of the Bible, inclosed in a copper box, 
and the stone was quickly placed in position. The guests were 
most hospitably entertained during the remainder of the day 
by instructors and students. An appetizing collation was 
served in the dining-hall, in the course of which the pleasant 
announcement was made that another scholarship had been 
added to the list by a generous friend of the institution. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the afternoon the visitors examined the 
fine appointments of the institution. The structure wil be of 
brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, in the same general style of 
architecture as the main building. It is situated on a knoll to 
the northeast of the lake, and about six hundred feet nearer 
the public highway than the present college. It wil contain 


accommodations for about one hundred students, besides apart- 
ments for a large corps of teachers. There wil be ample facil- 
ities for clas instruction; also several parlors, music-rooms, 
dining-rooms, etc. When completed the building wil be used 
for the accommodation of those taking a post-graduate cours. 
It wil be redy for occupancy in September, 1881. Its cost, 
when completed and furnisht, wil be about $100,000, which is 
borne entirely by Mrs. Stone, of Malden, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The new catalog of the Friends’ Boarding School, in 
Providence, indicates an attendance of 198 pupils, including 1 
post-graduate, 14 seniors, 27 juniors, 38 sophomores, 39 fresh- 
men, and 79 others not on the course. Of the abov, 113 ar 
boys and 85 girls. There ar 15 instructors,—8 gentlemen and 
7 ladies. In addition to these, Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown 
University, delivers to the school a course of lectures in His- 
tory, and Miss Sarah Marble, of the State Normal School, a 
course in Normal Science. There ar two courses of instruc- 
tion,—the one a literary and scientific course, designed to far- 
nish a thorough and systematic education, fitting pupils for 
the higher walks of business and social life ; and the other a 
classical course, which aims to prepare young men to enter 
with credit any American college. In connection with these 
courses is a preparatory department. Classes in French and 
German ar formed yearly, and these branches may, by per- 
mission, be substituted for other literary studies upon the 
regular course. Instruction is given, by a competent teacher, 
in mechanical, pencil, and crayon drawing, and painting in oil 
and water-colors. A commercial department furnishes the in- 
struction necessary for a busines education. Classes in 
botany, surveying, and geology ar formed for field-work. 
There ar four literary societies, formed among the pupils, 
which afford an opportunity to learn the forms of debate, and 
acquire the power of expressing thought readily. ‘ 

The special advantages of the school, as stated in the cata- 
log, ar (1) the location is favorable to health ; (2) the chil- 
dren being in the institution continually, ar protected from 
evils and temptations attendant upon day schools; (3), the 
education comprises all influences which go to form the char- 
acter. Approaching, as it does, so nearly to the family and 
parental relation, the school gives greater control over the 
daily life and habits of the pupil; (4) The school, to an unu- 
sual degre, is under genuine religious influence, which is chiefly 
the work of the children themselves. The beneficial result of 


the Art Gallery. 
~— The twenty-fifth anniversary of Tilden Ladies’ Sem- 


this appears in finer moral distinctions, in cheerful obedience, 
and an enlightened public sentiment; (5) The course of study, 
and graded classes, with increast privileges for advarict classes, 


stimulates all the pupils to greater exertion; (6) The | 
number of teachers furnishes a great variety of subjects for 
instruction. 


CONNECTICUT. 
An interesting and profitable meeting of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Westport, May 21 and 22. 
We are obliged to omit the report of its doings till next week. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MissourI. — The long and valuable services of Dr. Harris, 
as Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis, were terminated 
last week, by the election of Mr. E. H. Long, Mr. Harris’s as- 
sistant, as his successor. Mr. Caldwell, the able principal of 
the Stoddard School, was Mr. Long’s competitor for the office, 
but his services as assistant had given him an experience 
which enabled him to win the coveted position, only, how- 
ever, after a hard-fought contest, in which Mr. Caldwell 
showed great ability and influence. 

Minnesota.—O. V. Tousley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, has been reélected, at an increased salary, for a 
term of two years, a fitting compliment to the man who has so 
ably upheld the cause of the public schools in the Northwest 
during the last five or six years. 

Professor Gorrie, Superintendent of Schools, Stillwater, 
failed of reélection by one vote. Such is the fate of earnest, 
faithful workers in the public schools. Under “Professor. 
Gorrie, the schools at Stillwater attained a high degree of 
efficiency. 

The Red Wing public schools will close June 11, 1880. The 
graduating exercises of the high school will take place on the 
evening of June 11. The graduating class numbers 10, the 
largest class that ever graduated from the school. 


MonTANA-—The recent County Teachers Institute at Butte 
was a decided success. 

The Montana Collegiate Institute at Deer Lodge will be 
completed this summer, and principal and assistants will be 
engaged ready for the fall term. 

The principal at Helena receives $1,800 per annum. The 
assistants receive $80 and $100 per month. ive or six vacan- 
cies in the Helena schools are likely to occur. Fitst-class 
Eastern teachers are needed. 

Graded schools are established at Helena, Deer Lodge, Butte, 
Glendale, Virginia, Bozeman, and several other points in the 
territory. 

Five school-houses are in order; two new ones have been 
built in Helena during the past year. 


New York. — Prof. B. J. Pink, A.M., professor of German 
and French in the St. Lawrence University, Canton, an- 
nounces the first annual session of The Thousand Islands 
School of Language, to be held at Alexandria Bay, on the 
southern bank of the St. Lawrence River. It will open on 
the 13th of July, and continue for six successive weeks. It 
will consist of three departments: I. Department of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature, in charge of Professor Pink. 
II. Department of the French Language and Literature, in 
charge of Prof. Jean Cornu. III. Department of the Greek 
and Latin Languages, in charge of Professor Tomlinson, of 
Hungerford Collegiate Institute, Adams. Students who sat- 
isfactorily finish their preparation for college at the summer 
school will be admitted next fall, without examination in the 
classics, into Williams College, Dartmouth College, Syracuse 
University, Brown University, St. Lawrence University, anu 
Madison University. 


Onto. — After eight years of faithful and untiring service, 
Mr. U. S. Curran has resigned his position as as Supt. of the 
schools of Sandusky. Mr. Alston Ellis, late of Hamilton, has 
been elected to succeed him. -Mr. Ellis’ excellent record as an 
educator is a guarantee that the good work so long sustained 
by Mr. Curran will be continued. am 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The trustees of the State Normal School 
at Millersville, granted Dr. Edward Brooks, the able principal, 
three months’ ‘‘ leave of absence,’’ and he is to leave for Eu- 
rope about the middle of June. This tribute on the part of 
the Board of Trustees is richly deserved by the recipient, who, 
for more than twenty years, has labored patiently and without 
respite to make the institution under his control one of the 
most successful of its kind in the country. To bim, more than 
any other one man, does the credit of that success belong. 

Out of sixty-seven county superintendents in the State, there 
are but two ladies holding that important trust, and they are 
considered the best. Quite a compliment for the ladies, but it 
is merited! 

The Quincy system is not appreciated to a great extent by 
State Supt. Wickersham, who claims it originated in Lancas- 
ter county fifty years ago, and for lack of producing the desired 
effect, was supplanted by the present excellent school system 
of Pennsylvania. Prof. A. F. O’Boyle, who has used the sys- 
tem and discarded it, comes to the conclusion that Quincy 4 

le think they have discovered something new, which, in fact, 

over a half-century old. Is it so? . 

Soutu CAROLINA.—The trustees of the Peabody fund hav- 
ing withdrawn aid from the South Carolina schools to apply 
it to the education of teachers, institutes are to be held 
throughout the State during the summer. 


Texas.—Prof. Thomas S. Gathright, A.M., ex-president of 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, died May 24 
at Henderson, Rusk County, very suddenly; disease sup 
to be neuralgia of the bowels. 


HORSEFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 

Ihave used Horseford’s Acid Phosphate in several cases of 
dyspepsia to my general satisfaction; and also have tried it in 
peo consumption cases where I think it has done them a 
service. . 


Middletown, O. J. H. Forester, -M. D. 
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The Literary Revolution and Booksellers. 


The most enterprising and shrewdest booksellers of the ane 

the leading dealers in important cities and towns will now commonly be 

makes lowest prices —T., If no bookseller in your town represents 
he Literary Revolution,’ we will see that anoth 


the people’s side of ** 


This is one of the most important and characteristic of our publications. 
The bound volumes are among our fastest-selling books,—a fact without 
l portion of its contents, Arnold’s “‘ Life of Asia,” and 


ents as a smal 
eoiead at $1.50, and the other at $1.00. 


As 
just ready, handsomel 
js the list of contents of Volume III. : 


l Intelligence. Westminster Review. 
Where are we in Art? Lady F. P. Verney. 

Atheism and the Rights of Man, W. H. Mallock. 

On the Utility of their Beauty to Flowers. Edward Fry. 
thoven. H.H. Statham. 

The Bells of Lynn. Fred. E. Wetherly. — 

Rejected MSS. Belgravia. 

The late John Blackwood. Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The Functions of the Brain. Julius Althaus. 

Buddha’s First Sermon. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Burns and Beranger. — Charles Mackay. 

Cervantes’ Voyage to Parnassus. James Mew. 

The Manliness of Christ. Thomas Hughes. 

The Cid. William E. A. Axon. 

The Philoso Color. Edinburgh Review. 

Colorado. J. W. Barclay. 

Copyright. Matthew Arnold, 


bound in cloth, price 60 cents, or bound in half 


ize the fact that “‘ The Literary Revolution” is 

ound representing us. 

us, speak to them, and write to us for ca 
er bookstore is started in the town. 


in their interest, 


as well as in the interest of bookbuyers, and 


The sale of books is given to but one dealerjin each place. Concentration limits expense and 


‘The Library Magazine. 


The Character and Writings of Cyrus the Great. Geo. 
Rawlinson. 
Daltonism. William Pole. 
The Perfect Death. Macmillan’s saponins. 
The Deep Sea and its Contents. William B. Carpenter. 
John Thadeus Delane. Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The Philosophy of Drawing-rooms. Cornhill Magazine. 
Herbert Spencer on the Data of Ethics. H. Calderwood. 
The New Fiction. Henry Holbeach. 
Benjamin Franklin. Hdinburgh Review. 
Free Trade, Railways, and the Growth of Commerce. 
Old Fashioned Gente ing. Marga 
ashion ening. M ret A. Paul. 
The Pyramids of Ghizeh. Richard A. Proctor. 
An Antiquary’s Ghost Story. Augustus Jessop. 
The Russian Gipsies. Charles G. Peland. 
Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre.” John Tyndall. 
The Beginnings of Greek Sculpture. Walter H. Pater. 


STAN DAR 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


In 21 volumes, numbering over 16,000 . Volumes 
1 to 15 comprise the verbatim reprint of the last (1879) 
Edinburgh and London Edition of Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia, a Dictionary of U: niversal Knowledge for 
the People. Volumes 16 to 21 comprise further treat- 
ment oF many subjects of the original work, with 
about 15,000 additional topics; thus supplying the de- 
ficiencies of the original, especially in its adaptation 
to the wants New, very clear- 
faced nonpareil type. ce per volume: 

Acme oaen, cloth, 50 cents; tage 10 cents. 

Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $1.00; postage 13 


cents. 
ny volume desired will be sold separately, and books 

a be delivered either all at one time or in instal- 
ments, as may be ordered. 

A special volame may be ordered by any one for exam- 
ination, with the privilege of return if not found sat- 
isfactory, within ten days after date of its receipt. 
Price and postage must accompany the order. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The ranks of the first 20,000 subscribers being closed, 
in lieu of terms heretofore given, which are hereby 
withdrawn, we now offer to each of 


THE THIRD 10,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


A premium of any books selected from our list to the 
amount of $2.50 for subscriptions to the Acme edi- 
tion, and to the amount of $5 00 for subscriptions to 
the Aldus edition. Under this offer orders must be 
accompanied by full payment of $10.50 or $21.00 for 
the edition desired ; the books selected as premium 
will be sent at once, with the volumes of the Library 
of Universal Knowledge already issued, and the sub- 
sequent volumes, whe. published, will be sent as 
may be directed. 


Popular History of England. 


By Charles Knight. Complete in eight volumes, bound 
nfour. Large 12mo, bourgeois type. With 32 illus- 
trations and very full index. Price per set; cloth, 
$3.00; half Russia, gilt top, $5.00 ; postage, 52 cents. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By lward Gibbon. A new edition, with the notes 
of H. H. Milman, and a very full index. In five vol- 
umes, bourgeois type. Price, per set: 

Acme edition, cloth, $2.50; postage, 37 cents. 

i. edition, half Russia, gilt top, $5.00 ; postage, 52 

nts, 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


History of England from the Accession of James II. 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three volumes. 
brevier type, with full index. Price, per set : 

Acme edition, cloth, $1.50 ; postage, 21 cents. 

Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $3.00 ; postage, 32 


Macaulay’s Essays. 


Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays and 
Poems. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. e most 
complete collection ever published. In three vol- 
umes, 12mo, long primer type. Price, perset ; cloth, 
$1.80 ; half Russia, gilt top, $2.70 ; pos' , 30 cents. 


Macaulay’s Life and Letters. 


Life and letters of Lord Macaulay. By his nephew, 
reorge Trevelyan, Member of Parliament, 
> ose volume, type, 

> Clo cents ; half Russ t top, 75 cents ; 
Postage, 10 cents. , 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Literature. 
History, Critical and Biographical, of British and 
American Authors, with specimens of their writings. 
cans edited by Robert Chambers, LL.D. 
; on, revised, by Robert Carruthers, LL.D. 
hon Price, per set : 
n, clo 00 ; 6, 35 cents. 
Aidus edition, half Russia, tor, $4.00 ; postage, 50 


New 


Eight 


Rollin’s Ancient History. 


Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Grecians, 
and Macedonians, including a history of the arts and 
sciences of the ancients. By Charles Rollin. In one 
quarto volume, 1318 double-column » small pica 
pe. Price: cloth, $2.25; half ia, sprinkled 

ges, $2.75 ; postage, 42 cénts. 


Comic History of the United States. 


By L. Hopkins. Copiously illustrated by the author, 
from sketches taken at a safe distance. Long primer 
type, leaded. Price: extra cloth, illuminated, 50 
cents ; postage, 6 cents. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 


An Unabridged rint of the last English edition of 
Van Laun’s translation, in four volumes, with all the 
author’s and translator’s notes and corrections. In 
one volume, 12mo., brevier type. Price : cloth, 75 
cents ; half Russia, gilt top, $1.00 ; postage, 11 cents. 


The Library Magazine 


Of Select Foreign Literature. Monthly, 192 pages 
brevier type, 10 cents a number, $1.00 a year, postage 
prepaid. 

BOUND VOLUMES WITH INDEX. 

Volume I., January to June, 1879, 774 pages ; Volume 
Il., July to December, 1879, 804 pages. Price, per 
volume: cloth, 50 cents; half Russia, gilt top, 75 


cents ; tage, per volume, 9 cents. 
Volume III., January to June, 1880, 1,158 es, Price: 
cloth, 60 cents ; half Russia, gilt top, 85 cents ; post- 


age, 10 cents. 


Acme Library of Modern Classics. 


Five books in one volume, for half the price usually 
c ed for each rately. 
. Vicar of Wakefield : Goldsmith. 

IL. Rasselas : Jobnson. 

IIL. Picciola ; Saintine. 

IV. Paul and Virginia : St. Pierre. 

V. Undine and the two Captains Fouque. 
Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, cloth, black and 

ld, 50 cents ; postage, 7 cents ; Aldus edition, half 
ussia, gilt top; 90 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 


Acme Library of Standard Biography, 


Twelve books in one volume for less than the price 
heretofore charged for each se 
I. Frederick the Great : Macau y. 
Il. Robert Burns: Carlyle. 
IfI, Mahomet : Gibbon. 
IV. Martin Luther: Bunsen. 
V. Mary, Queen of Scots : Lamartine. 
VI. Joan of Arc : Michelet. 
. Hannibal: Arnold. 
. Cesar : Liddell. 
1X. Cromwell : Lamartine. 
X. William Pitt: Macaulay, 
XII. Vittor onna : Trollope. 
Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, cloth, black and 
ld, 50 cents ; tage, 9cents ; Aldus edition, half 
ussia, gilt top, $1.00 ; postage, 13 cents. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Translated by John ont three 
umes, 12mo, lon mer \. ce, per set: 
Cloth, $1.50; half Russia, gilt top, $2.25 ; postage, 
21 cents. 

Don Quixote. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote dela Mancha. By 
Miguel de Cervantes. nslated by Motteaux. 
With 16 fuall- characteristic humorous illustra- 
tions by Hopkins. Brevier type. Price: extra 
cloth, 50 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 


The Book of Fables. 


Zsop’s Fables complete, with text based upon Crox- 
all La Fontaine, L’ Estrange, with copious ad- 
dition from modern authors. sone type, 
leaded. Profusely illustrated by nest Griset. 
Price: cloth, black and gold, 50 cts.; postage, 7 cts. 


For 10 cts. a number, or $1.00 a year, 
recedent in magazine literature. 


Russia, gilt top, 


talogue ; if none of them have the good taste and judgment to get on 


it gives more high-class literature than either of the four-dollar magazines. 
, Volume III., just ready, contains 1,158 pages, solid, beautiful brevier type, 
homas Hughes’ ‘“‘ Manliness of Christ,” both complete ; in book form, publi 


imen number of the Magazine will be sent free, post-paid, to any one, upon request. 


shed by Boston houses, one was 


Monthly numbers, July to December, 1880, will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cents. Volume 


Hagen’s Death Song. Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker. 

Handel. H. H. Statham. 

Health at Home. B. W. Richardson. 

Irish Needs and Irish Remedies. H. H. Hyndman. 

The Homes and Haunts of the Italian Poets. Alfieri 
Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

Justinian. Robert Buchanan. 

Landlords and Land Laws. John Stuart Blackie. 

The Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold. 

The Literary Calling and its Future, James Payn. 

The Lord’s yer and the Church, John Ruskin, 

Marcus Aurelius. Ernest Renan. 

The Story of the Merchant of Venice. James Spedding. 

A Conservatoire of Music for England. Charles Sum- 
ner Maine. 

A Sleepless Night. Alfred Austin. 

The Outlook in ~~ Contem Review. 

Paganism in Paris. acinthe Loyson. 


D BOOKS 


American Patriotism. 


Containing the wisdom and eloquence of the founders 
builders, and preservers of American Liberty, Inde- 
pendence, and Unity, as found in their writings, 
speeches, and other public papers, from the first op- 
| remap to the tyranny of Great Britain to the over- 

hrow of the Rebellion. Brevier type. Price : 

Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents ; tage, 8 cents, 

Aldus edition, half Russia, gil » $1.00 ; postage, 12c. 


Concordance to the Bible. 


Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible, with 
every word alphabetically arranged, showing the 
Hebrew or Greek original, its meaning and pronun- 
ciation ; with 311,000 references, 118,000 ond Cru- 
den ; marking 30,000 various readings in the Greek 
New Testament ; with the latest mation on 
biblical geography and antiquities of the Palestine 
Exploration Society. Designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible. In one quarto volume, 
about 1,100 three-column pages, a type. 
Price, cloth, $2.50; half Russia, sprinkled . 
$3.00. In preparation. 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By Conntapem Geikie, D.D. Complete, with a full 


Index. Brevier Price 
Acme edition, cloth cents ; 


9 cents, 
Aldus edition, half-Russia, gilt top, $1 ; postage, 13 cts. 


Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 


In two large octavo volumes, brevier type ; illustrated 


by many hundred engravings on wood. Price: per 
ry cloth, $2.00 ; half- Russia, gilt top, $3.00 ; postage, 
cents. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History. In one octavo volume; brevier 
type, double column; with numerous illustrations 
and maps. Price: cloth, 90 cents ; half-Russia, gilt 


top, $1.25 ; postage, 16 cents. 


The Koran of Mahammed. 


Translated into English from the Arabic by George 
Sale. Brevier type. Price: 

Acme edition, 35 cents ; 6, 5 cents. 

Aldus edition, half-Russ t top, 70 cents; postage, 
8 cents. 


Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish Wars, and a Life of Josephus, written by 
himself, translated by William Whiston, together 
with numerous explanatory notes, etc. In one 
volume, 1,142 double-column pegew? pica type. ce: 
cloth, $2.00; half-Russia, sprinkled edges, $2.50; post- 

age, 38 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 
From the text of Clarke and Wright. With a copious 


lossary, an index to familiar es, and to the 
in each play. Very large, beautiful-faced 


nonpareil type. Price : cloth, 75 cents; half-Russia, 
gilt top, $1.10 ; postage, 13 cents. 


Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With a sketch of his life. Long primer ty Price : 
Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents ; postage, 7 cents. 
Aldus edition, 4-Russia, gilt top, 90c. ; postage, 10c. 


Works of Dante. 
The Vision ; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by H. F. Cary, A.M. Witha 
chronological view of the age of Dante, and very full 


notes. Long primer type. Price: 
Acme edition, cloth, 40 cents ; postage, 6 cents. 
Aldus edition, half-Russia, gilt top, 80c.; postage, 8c. 


Works of Virgil. 


Translated by John Dryden. Breviertype. Price : 


Acme edition, cloth,40 cents ; , 6 cents. ’ 
Aldus edition, half-Bussia, top. 80 cents ; post- 


age, 8 cents. 


price 85 cents ; will be sent, post-paid, for 10 cents in addition to the price. 


The following 


Personal Pro » Debt, and Interest. F.W. Newman, 
Phedra and Phedre, Lionel Tennyson, 

The Pinch of Poverty. James Payn. 

Prayer Among all Nations. Guaninghess Geikie. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, Blackwood's Magazine, 
Radiant Matter. D. Pidgeon. 

Ernest Renan. George Saintsbury. 

Russian Nibilism. Fitz Cunliffe-Owen. 

Seeking Rest. J. Ashcroft Noble. 

Sensational Science. George R. Sims. 

Shakes ’s Fools. J. Newby Hetherington. 

Sham Admiration in Literature. James Payn. 

Middle Class Domestic Life in Spain. HughJames Rose. 
Usury. John Ruskin. 

Variations in the Roman Church. Dean Stanley. 
What isa Bank? Bonamy Price. 


What is Jupiter Doing? Henry J. Slack, 
What is Rent? Bonamy Price. 


Cecil’s Books of Natural History. 


Profusely illustrated. Part I., Beasts; Part II., Birds ; 
Part III, Insects. By Selim H. Peabody, Ph. D. 
Small ry type, leaded. Price: cloth, black an 

gold, $1.00: postage, 11 cents. 


Stories and Ballads for Young Folks. 


By Ellen Tracy Alden. New and cheaper edition, 
Small pica and bourgeois type, leaded ; with very 
beautiful illustrations by Hopkins. Price: cloth, 
black and gold, 50 cents ; postage, 7 cents. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Complete, with very fine illustrations by Barnard and 
others. Bourgeois type, leaded, Price : cloth, black 
and gold, 50 cents ; postage, 7 cents. 


The Arabian Nights. 


The Thonsand and One Nights. Brevier t ; 16 fine 
full-page illustrations. Price : cloth, black and gold, 
50 cents ; postage, 8 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. 
By Daniel De Foe. Brevi : fine full-page 
{nustrations. Price cloth, beck and 
postage, 7 cents, 


Munchausen and Gulliver. 
Travels and Adventures of Baron Munchan- 
sen, and Gulltver’s Travels by Dean Swift. The two 
in one volume. Bourgeois type; with 16 full- 
characteristic and humorous fiustrations by, Hop- 
kins. Price: cloth, black and gold, 50 cents; post- 
age, 8 cents. 


Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer. 


Intemperance the Great Source of Crime. By A. R, 
Richmond, Esq., member of the Pennsylvania Bar. 
Long primer type, leaded. Price: extra cloth, black 
and gold, $1.00; postage, 9 cents. 


Pictorial Handy Lexicon. 

Containing over 25,000 words and phrases and 250 en- 
gravings. Will answer — of spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and meaning, in more than nine-tenths of 
the cases which occur to the average reader, and save 
in time, muscle, and patience, more than its cost, even 
to the owners of the big Unabridged. Pearl type. 
Price : cloth, 25 cents ; postage, 4 cents. 


Health by Exercise. 

By George H. Taylor, M.D. What exercises to take, 
and how, to take them. type, leaded ; 
with numerous illustrations. Price: cloth, 40 cents ; 
postage, 7 cents. 


Health for Women, 


By George H. Taylor, M.D. Showing the causes of 
feebleness, and the local diseases arising therefrom ; 
with full directions for self-treatment - 4 special exer- 
cises. Long primer type, leaded. Price: cloth, 35 
cents ; postage, 5 cents. 


Sayings, Wise and Otherwise. 

By the author of “S ae gees Papers,” etc. Witha 
brief autobio; Ri ic sketch, and an introductory note 
by Donald é.. itchell. Small pica type, leaded. 
Price, extra cloth, 35 cents ; postage, 6 cents. 


Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works. 

Complete in one large octavo volume. Nonpareil type ; 
with a critical inex. Price: cloth, 60 Sete | half 
Russia, gilt top, 90 cents ; postage, 13 cents. 


Terms of Payment. 


To millionaire or school-boy, terms are invariabl 
the same ; orders must be accompanied by the cash ; it 
is cash that makes the low prices possible. 

Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, 
or by express. Fractions of $1 may be sent in postage 
stamps. Address 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 

Tribune Building, New York. 


John B. Alden, Manager. 


The following are a few of the booksellers in various cities of the country who carry stock of our books and will fill promptly any orders given them: 


Alliance, Ohio, J. C. MILBOURN. r 
Benker, Maine, DAVID BUGBEE & CO. 
Basi m, Texas, J. E. PERRY. 
r ugton, vt. HUNTINGTON & CO. 
— l., MAXWELL & CO. 
ngton, Ind., DODDS & CO. 
Caldwell, Ohio, RUHART & — 


Ind. 
vio. K ANSAS CITY BOOK & NEWS CO. 


chburg, Va., J. P. BELL & CO. 
ee fis, Minn., 8. M. WILLIAMS. 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, H. N. CRA 
New Albany, Ind., E. DAY. 
Norwich, Conn., C. A. BURNHAM. 
Northfield, Minn., O. T. McLAUGHREY. 
Oberlin, Ohio, E. J. GOODRICH. 
Oswego, N. Y.. HAMILTON & CHAMBERLIN. 
Portiand, Me., LORING, SHORT & HARMON. 
Peoria, Ill., D. H. TRIPP & CO. 


Providence, R. I., TIBBITTS & RANDALL, 

Rochester, N. Y.. C. E. DARROW. 

Richmond, Va., J. A. YANCEY & CO. 

Sherman, Texas, J. E. PERRY. 

Springfield, Ill, P. W. HARTS. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 
tica, N. ¥., BRISTOL & SMITH. 

Washington, D. C., JAMES ANGLIM & CO. 

Watertown, N. Y., STERLING & MOSHER. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., E. SAMSON. 


Cornhill. 


| 
| 


| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ROBERT CLARKE & CO. t 
Cleveland, Ohio, INGHAM, CLARKE & CO. } 
Concord, N. H., D. L. GUERNSEY. j 
Fall River, Mass., ROBERT ADAMS. ' 
Faribault, Minn., J. R. PARSHALL. . 
Galesburg, Ill., FAHNSTOCK & FULLER. 
algn, PETERSON owa City, lowa, I So! 0. 
Sole Agent in Boston, H. L. HASTINGS, 247 oy dj 
4 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
toCome: or, The Future States. 12mo, pp. 336, cl.ex. Rev E Adkins, DD Authors Pub Co $1 50 
Old Nick Camp-meetin’. No. 23 of Satchel Series; paper. Eugene Owl ” - 50 
Maps to Cxsar’s Gallic War. 4to, cl. - - - A Von Kampen John Allyn 2 25 
Comic History of the United States. - - - Hopkins Am Book Exchange 50 
Words and Their Uses. 12mo. - - - - Richard G@ White Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
A Hopeless Case: a Novel. 18mo. - - - - Edgar Fawcett - ad 
Gleanings from Pontrecina and the Upper oo Howard P Arnold “ * 
The Management of Children in Health and Disease. Amie 8S Hale, MD Presley Blakiston 50 
Bracebridge Hall. Vol. III. Geoffrey Crayon Edition. Meee, nee Irving GP Putnam’s Sons 2.50, 4 50 
Essays and Notes. 8vo, . 382, cloth. - - Bayard Taylor 
The Teacher’s Helper. 0, cloth. - - - D Lothrop 1 00 
Ruth Hamilton. I6mo,cl. - - - - Marie Oliver 1 50 
Concord Guide-book. 16mo. - 7 - - G B Bartlett os 50, 1 00 
A Rare Piece of Work: or, Gilkie’s Court. 16mo,cloth. PBChamberlain Thos Y Crowell 1 00 
Text-book of Physiology. 3d edition, revised. - - Foster Macmillan & Co -75, 1 50 
Holiday Rambles. - - - bad 1 75 
The Thousand Islands of the River St. Lawrence. Cloth. Franklin B Hough Davis, Bardeen & Co 1 2 
The Spirit of Education. 16mo, pp. 300,cl. Translated by Mrs E McCartby - « 1 00 
Harper’s Hand-book for Travel in Europe and the East. Harper & Bros 3 00 
Cowper. English Men of Letters Series. 12mo, cloth. Goldwin Smith bd 75 
British and American Education. 32mo. - - - Mayo W Hazeltine as +25, 40 


Ballads and Lyrics. Pp 
Adirondack Stories. Little Classic 
The Golden Legend. New edition, 1 
Daphne: a Novel. 12mo. - - - - 
Hepbzibar Guinness; Thee and You; etc. 12mo, cl. ex. 
New England Bygones. 12mo,clothextra. - - 


First Twenty Hours in Music. - - - 
Chautauqua Lectures. - - - - - 
Light Science. - - - - - - 
ueation. - - - - - 
Forms of Water. - - 


arranged 
le. 18mo, pp. 192,cl. P Denning 
el. - - AW Longfellow 


by Henry Cabot Lodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co 1 4 


1 
JB Lippincott & Co .60, 1 25 
“ 1 2 


Rita 

Weir Mitchell 

EH Arr 6s “ 1 25 
- Challoner G D Newball 75 

Packard J 8 Ogilvie & Co 10 
- Proctor J Fitzgerald 15 

Spencer ss 1 
- ndall 15 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the important new announcement of 
R. and J. Beck, 1016 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, of which well-known firm Mr. W. H. 
Walmsley is the manager in America. This 
firm make and sell the best of Optical Instru- 
ments, — Microscopes and Microscopic Appa- 
ratus. All of their articles are of strictly first- 
class workmanship, and warranted to give sat- 
isfaction. An examination of their beautiful 
illustrated catalogue and price-list: will con- 
vince any one wanting a good Microscope that 
their prices are moderate and their workman- 
ship of a superior quality. In fact, they are 
now used in the leading institutions of learn- 
ing in this country and Europe. There should 
be a microscope in every home in the land, as 
well as in every schoolroom ; and the low 
price for which a really good instrument can be 
secured of R. & J. Beck, places such an aid to 
refined culture and rational enjoyment within 
the reach of every child in the land. Send ten 
cents and get their catalogue, and examine 
their optical instruments of all grades. It will 
reward you richly. 


We ask special attention to the new an- 
nouncement of D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray 
and 27 Warren streets, New York, in this issue 
of THE JOURNAL. By reference to the book 
reviews in another column, our readers will 
find our estimate of this new mathematical 
text-book on Analytical Geometry. Prof. 
Bowser as a scholar and practical teacher in 
this department has few if any superiors. We 
advise all teachers of mathematics to send to 
the publishers for a copy for examination. 
We are confident they will be pleased with it. 


TEACHERS who desire pleasant and profit- 
able employment during the summer, or 
through their vacation, will find it to their 
advantage to read the advertisement of Jones 
Brothers & Co., of Cincinnati, in the “‘ Agents 
Wanted” column. They have some excellent 
and very salable books, and are anxious to 
engage energetic teachers as agents for their 
sale. We have known the firm for years, and 
they are as reputable as their books are pop- 
ular. They will be glad to communicate with 
all teachers desiring employment for the sum- 
ee We advise teachers to correspond with 

em. 


A Goop BLACKBOARD is better than a poor 
one : everybody knows that. A poor Black- 
board at a low price is more expensive than a 
good one at a fair price: everybody knows 
that. J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, 
makes excellent Blackboards that are very dur- 
able, and his prices are reasonable : everybody 
who has tried them knows that fact. 


AN ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. Sixteen ounces of prevention in each 
box of Kidney-Wort. Try it. Kindney-Wort is 
the enemy to indigestion and billiousness. It 
is sure to couquer them. Why not try it ? 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway will 
sell round-trip tickets at excursion rates from 
all of its stations to recap jx and return, for 
the National Republican Convention, to be 
held in Chicago, June 2. Tickets will be sold 
May 30 to June 1, inclusive ; good to return 
till June 5, 272¢ 


THE greatest revolution in Steel-pen mak- 
ing is in the new agg 6 point pens unex- 
celled for easy writing. Ask for Esterbrook’s 
Tecumseh, Choctaw, and Telegraphic. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., JuLy 13, 14, 15, and 
16, 1880. : 


The Spelling-Reform Association will meet as a De- 

ent of the National Educational Association. In 
compliance with the instructions of the Board of Di- 
rectors, this program has been arranged so as to reserve 
one afternoon exclusively to each Department of the 
Association. 

The Association will hold sessions each day as follows: 
Morning, 9 to 11 o’clock; afternoon, 2 to 5 o'clock ; 
evening, 8 to 10 o’clock. Time will be allowed for the 
discussion of addresses, papers, and reports. 

A separate place of ineeting will be provided for each 
Department and the Spelling-Reform Association, and 
they will hold meetings in these at such times between 
the regular sessions of the Association announced 
above, as they may determine upon. Changes in this 
arrangement for the sessions may be made by the Board 
of Directors or the Association. 

The Department of Superintendence will meet only 
for the election of officers, it —— held a special 
session in Washington, February 19 and 2Q, 1880. 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


TUESDAY, JULY 13. 
MORNING SESSION. 


1. Prayer. 

2. The Inaugural Address; J. Ormond Wilson, Su- 

rintendent of the Public Schools of the District of 

lumbia, Washington, D. C. 

3. Paper: Object Lessons in Morals ; The Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, Mass. 

4. Modeling in the Public Schools as well as in the 
Kindergarten: An Exercise in Clay; Edward A. Spring, 
sculptor, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

5. Report of Messrs. J. P. Wickersham, M. A. Newell, 
and J. Ormond Wilson, the committee appointed gt the 
Philadelphia meeting to secure from Congress an Act 
of Incorporation of the Assuciation. 

6. Appointment of committees. Miscellaneous busi- 
ness. AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Department of Industrial Education. 

1. Opening Address : Technical Training in American 
Education ; President E.E. White, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, President of the Department. 

2. Paper: Technical Instruction in the Land-grant 
Colleges ; President J. M. Gregory, Illinois Industrial 
University Urbana, Ill. 

EVENING SESSION. 

1. Paper: The Massachusetts System of Industrial 
Art Education ; Prof. Walter Smith, State Director of 
Art Education, Boston, Mass. 

2. Paper: The Unattainable in Public-School Educa- 
tion; A. P. Marble, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Worcester, Maas, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 14. 
MORNING SESSION. 

1. Prayer. Unfinished miscellaneous business. 

2. Paper: The Domain of Nature and of Art in the 
Process of Education ; Prof. W. H. Payne, Chair of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

race C. , Professor of Pedagogics, Missouri 
State University, Missouri. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


ormal School, Cedar Falls, lowa, dent 

of the Department. 
2. Paper: The Study of the Philosophy of Teaching— 
ite value in the yy of Teachers ; A. G. Boyden, 
| hae of the Normal School, Bridgewater, 


3. Paper: Instruction in Subject-Matter, a legitimate 
ae of Normal-School Work; G. L. Osvorne, Presi- 
it of the State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

4. A Paper: The Obstructions, Natural and Inter- 

» that resist the Formation and Growth of the 
edagogic Profession; G. P. Brown, Principal of the 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

5. Paper: The Science and the Art of Education—to 
what extent Developed and what their Deficiencies ; J. 
H. Hoose, Princi of the State Normal and Training 
School, Cortland, N. Y. 


VENING SESSION. 


E 
1. Paper : The Development of the Superintendency ; 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Quincy, Mass, , 


and penitengiaries rece 


2. Paper: The Education of the Negro—its Rise, 
Progress, and present Status; Gustavus J. Orr, State 
School Commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. 

THURSDAY, JULY 15. 
MORNING SESSION. 

1. Prayer. Unfinished miscellaneous business. 

2. Paper : Effect of Methods of Instruction upon the 
Results of School Work; J. W. Dickinson, Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 

3. Paper: Text-Books and their Uses ; William T. 
Harris, Supt. of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Department of Elementary Schools 
t ementary Sc 

1. Opening Address ; J. H. Smart, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind., President 
of the Department. 

2. Paper: The Debasement of the Moral Currency ; 
Miss Mary W. Hinman, teacher, La Porte, Ind. 

3. Paper: What should we Seek to Accomplish in the 
; E. O. Vaile, Principal Clark School, 

0, Ill. 

4. Paper: How can Character be Symmetrically De- 
velo ; Miss Ellen Hyde, teacher, Framingham, Mass. 
EVENING SESSION. 

1. Paper: What Constitutes a Practical Course of 
Study in our Graded Schools? Edgar A. Singer, 
teacher Public Schools of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. Paper: From Pestalozzi to Froebel; W.N. Hail- 


5| mann, editor ** The New Education,” Detroit, Mich. 


FRIDAY, JULY 16. 
MORNING SESSION. 

1. Prayer. Unfinished miscellaneous business. 

2. Report of Messrs. Joseph A. Paxson, J. P. Wicker- 
sham,and J. L. Pickard, the committee appointed at 
the Philadelphia meeting of the Association to procure 
statistics showing what propenrden of convicts in prisons 

ved full or ial education in 
Universities, Colleges, Normal, High, Grammar, or 
Primary Schools. public or private, and to report such 
other statistics as to the relation between education 
and crime as the committee may deem important. 

3. Paper : The Importance of having the Primary, 
Secondary, and Collegiate System of Education fit into 
each other; President James McCosh, the College of 
New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Department of nstruction, 

1. Opening Address: Prof, E. T. Tappan, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, President of the Department. 

2. Paper : Equivalents in a Liberal Course of Study ; 
William T. Harris, Supexintendent of Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

3. Paper: Scholarships ; President Josiah L. Pick- 
ard, State pp lowa, lowa City, la. 

4. Paper: Extra Class-Work ; Prof. Edwd. 8S. Joynes ; 
East Tennessee University, Knoxville, Tenn. 


EVENING SESSION. 
1. Paper: The Relations of Educators to Spelling- 
Reform ; Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette Coll.,Easton,Pa. 
2. Reports of committees and unfinished business. 
3. Reports from the several States and Territories 
represented. 
he Hon. Jobn Eaton, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the Hon. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, and Col. 
F. A. Parker, late Superintendent of the Quincy (Mass.) 
Public Schools, have been especially invited, and are 
expected to take part in the meeting. The President 
of the United States has also been invited to visit the 
Association during its sessions, and will consider the 
invitation favorably if his public duties will permit. 


OFFICERS FOR 1889, 

General Association: J. O, Wilson, Washington, D.C., 
Prest.; W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, Sec.; J. H. S In- 
dianapolis, First Vice-Prest.; E. T. Tappan, Gambier, 
Ohio, Treas. 

Department of Superintendence: M. A. Newell, Balti- 
more, Md., Prest.; N. A. Calkins, New York, Vice-Prest. ; 
S. A. Baer, Berks County, Pa., Sec. 

Department of Normal Schools: J.C. Gilchrist, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, Prest.; E. C. Hewett, Normal, IJ., Vice- 

partment tlementary ools: Jas. H. Smart, In- 
dianapolis, Prest.; Susan E. Blow, St. Soa Vice-Prest. ; 
Lelia E. Partridge, Philadelphia, Sec. 

Department of Higher Instruction: E. T. Tappan, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, Prest.; Lemuel Moss, Bloomington, Ind., 
Vice-Prest.; E Benj. Bierman, Annville, Sec. 

Department of Industrial Education; E. E. White, La- 
fayette, Ind., Prest.; Alex. Hogg, College Station, Texas, 
Vice-Prest.; H. B. Whitington, 1320 Jackson St., Phila- 
delphia, Sec. 


THE SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION 


Will hold sessions on Thursday and Friday, July 15 and 16, 
the pone to be announced hereafter. 

The officers of the Association are : 

President—Francis A. March, Easton, Pa. Vice-Presi- 
dents—W. D. Whitney, New Haven, Conn. ; S. S. Halde- 
man, Chickies, Penn.; F. J. Child, Cambridge, Mass. ; W. 
T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo.; C. K. Nelson, Annapolis, Md. ; 
Eliza B. Burns, New York; F, Max Miiller, Oxford, Eng. ; 
W. W. Skeat, Cambridge, Eng.; A. H. Sayce, Oxford, 
Eng.; Henry Sweet, London, Eng.; Richard Morris, Lon- 
don, Eng.; J. A. H. Murray, London, Eng,; E. Jones, 
Liverpool, Eng. Director for Southwest—T. R. Vickroy, 
St Louis, Mo. First Director—O. C. Blackmer, Ohicago, 
Ill. Treasurer—E. Hubbard Barlow, Easton, Penn. ; Sec- 
retary—Melvil Dewey, Boston, Mass. ; 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
1, The Board of Directors will meet in one of the 
rlors of the Palace Hotel, on Monday evening, July 
- Under a rule of the Association, no r must ex- 
ceed forty minutes in the reading. "Authors of papers, 
addresses, or reports, are requested to report their ar- 


‘alars address A. K. Warren, 


rival te the Secretary of the General Association and to 
the President of the Department before which they are 
to appear. They are requested to leave a copy of 
their pepeniees with the Secretary of the General 
Association immediately after reading them. No per- 
son has a right to refuse to furnish the Association a 
copy of the production read by him, it being expressly 
understood in accepting a tion on the program that 
the Association has a Nigh to publish in its proceed- 
ings such production if the Committee on Publication 
choose to do so. 

A dati The Palace Hotel will be the 


3. 
headquarters of the Association. Terms, $1.50 t 25 
| per day, or $9 00 to $14.00 
occupi 


per week, according to rooms 
For particulars. address E. L. rt 


' Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co.,N. Y. Board and lodg- 


ing in private cottages from $6.00 to $10.00 per wee 
according to size of or partic. 
tau - 
tauqua Co., N. Y. 

4. Rail s and Ezxcursions.— The Committee on 
Transportation is making most favorable arran ents 


‘for traveling to and from the meeting, as well as for 


cat in the viclity ‘of Thine 
nity o - 
nounced hereafter. 

5. Membership.—Annual membership in the Associa- 
tion is $2.00 ; life-membership, $20.00 ; life directorship, 
$100. All members are enti to the volume of pro- 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bible Hygiene: or, Health Hints ; by a physician; cl. 
$1.25. Healthand Health Homes: Guide to Demey’ 
tic mepene 5 by G. Wilson, M.D.; 12mo, cl., $1.50, 

a ement of Children in Sickness and in 
Health; a k for mothers; by Amie M. Hale, M.D.-: 
cloth. 50 cts. Philadilphia: Presley Blakiston. , 

lopelees Case; by r Fawcett; $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. < 

by Jury, The Philos- 
ophy of Composition, and other pieces ; Noble But- 
ier.” Louie le: John Morton & Co. 

ical Essays a erary Notes; Bayard Tay- 
lor; $2.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s dean” ’ 

Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer. _Intemper- 
ance, the Great Source of Crime; by A. B. Richmond. 
Acme Library of Foreign Classics. — Vicar of Wake- 
field, Paul and Virginia, R las, la, Undine, 
and The Two Captains (one volume). A Comic His- 
tory of the United States ; illus. by L. Hopkins; New 
York: American Book 

The History of England in Rhyme ; by R. C, Adams; 

‘hapters t ysic istory of the Earth; b 
Arthur Nicols. The Phaeacian Episode of the Odgesey 
as Comprised in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, and 13th Books ; 
with introduction, notes, and appendix; by Augustus 
C. G. Merriam, Ph.D.; illus. A History of England 

the Harliest Times to the Revolution vA 1688 ; 

on thé history of David Hume, incorporating the 
corrections and researches of recent historians, contin- 
ued to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878; new edition, re- 
vised and corrected ; by J. 8. Brewer; with an appen- 
dix by an American editor; illus. Mrs. Austin; by M. 
Veley; “‘ Half-hour Series”’ ; 25 cts. Mary Anerly ; 
by D. Blackmore; “ Franklin Sq. Lib”; 15 cts, 

ew York: Harper & Bros. 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 


Will be held at CazEenoviA, N. Y., from July 6th to 


August 6th. For particulars address 
Se. A. FLEISCHMANN 
266 m (1) YY. 


62 Broad Street, Utica, N. 
DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to applicants. 

L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 

272 (1) tf SouTH DEERFIELD, MAss. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Ontery. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of her English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. LUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.==- 


Appleton’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias,— also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work poeet fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address unde ed. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO, 


257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


SILK BANNERS anaéore: 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


©. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, st Suamntering cured 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


Wanted, Teachers, 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, other publications. 
LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 

As we are now , > our summer agents, Teachers 
in all of the country desiring profitable employ- 
ment during the coming vacation and Institute season 
should at once address 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, » Mass. 


| 
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> 
| 
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| 
| 
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June 3, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


European Excursions. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To EUROPE 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 
1880, aNNUAL MAW PARTY. 1880. 
irand pual Educational Vacation Party. 
Midsummer Party. 
Special facilities for attending the Passion- 


pe 
Ober-Am au. 
Play erie, containing fall particulars, with MAP 
URORE, sent on application. Tourést 


Independent velers, ali routes. 
Tickets xcarsioniat contains fares for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars please 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 
265 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


 TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---188S0. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. — LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 


Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotel« 

&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 

Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 

Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 
Prices from $285 to 3660. 


A 48-page pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


free, Address 
E. TOURJEE, 
21 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Consti 

cured very bad cases 


m 

8. Hogaben. f de says, 

age has done wonders for me in com 

ing a severe Liver and Kidney Comp 


“One pack- 


WHY? 


OWER. 
Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because It cleanses the 
In 
lou 


KIDNEY-WORT is vegetable com- 
Pound and can be sent ta prepaid. 


One package will makesix qts of medicine. 
TRY IT Now 
te Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, BICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 

12 cena post paid.) 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


hy Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 
meral Coll Course, 
The Scientific 
e Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Honors in Clas- 
’ ema os, Language ’ 
and the Sciences. ose: 
chers’ Course for those only who have 
0 Teachers. 


Pollege Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


DIRECTORY. 


Colle Preparatory Schools, 


Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges 
Open to both sexes. A the Rigistras 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes, Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. beral Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RoGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROER’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ons Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For and informa- 
on address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


'ALE LAW SCHOOL. iy course two years. 
Post in: pee course (for degree of D. C. Li two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


Publishers. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE NEW ERA! 


Before you Adopt or Change, See 


THE ENCHANTED READERS. 


Four Books ; Each One Complete. 

Children and Teachers go into ecstacies over them. 
Full set—examination price, $1.50; introduction, $2.00. 
Descriptive circular free. 

AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 

264 tf eow 27 Bond Street, New York. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinati in style, pure in 
language, endorsed by physiciane An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
ane hy and fully Illus- 
rated. Extraordinary Inducements to Agent 

Address JONES BROTHERS & CO,, Cincinnati, 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U. 8. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’8 SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
134% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHA8s. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 
German, ani Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear, Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
m OrovTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For ar or information, » at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. h Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 

Address. H. Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SOHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmirH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular Special and Ad 

course of study, two years. an - 

vanced Course for s ‘ classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HypDE, 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MA8s. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


fferent departments, Kind 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 


repa Sciontiie Schools, and 
R.1. res for College, entific ools, an 

r Business. Ex teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Gi Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 

EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 

logues madres BENS. ¥. A.M., Principal. 


TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
ot. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buoktyn, A. M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. rns to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 

RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 

Weags ly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 


TON English and Classical School. 
ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 22 


170 Wellesley, Mass. 


TuE JOURNAL'S New Premium List, 
work. Address this Office. 


A 
LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, une, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “ Good Times.” 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- 

Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Biackboard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 
lvol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 

(Sent by mail on receipt of price. : 
Address WENRY A. YOUNG & co., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Excelsior School System. 


THE TEACHER'S BEST FRIEND in the SCHOOLROOM. 


Many teachers who have used this elegant System of 
Rewards have been relieved of the drudgery of a dis- 
orderly school, and have awakened a general interest 
among parents and pupils. 

An experienced teacher writes : “I find your gy 1 


367 


NEW MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
ON ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 


Embracing Plane Geometry, and an Introduction to 
Geometry of Three Dimensions, designed as a text- 
book for colleges and scientific schools, 


By EDWARD BOWSER, 


Prof. of Mathematics and E 9m 4 Rutger Colle 
12mo, Cloth extra. Price, $1.75. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 
*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of the 
price. 273 b 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 
A selected list of 125 important works in 
tie several branches of Science offered 
free with new subscriptions to the 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
Send- postal card for premium list and full par- 
ticulars to 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
273 ¢ 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Practical Boat-Sailing. Concise and Simple Treatise 
on the Management of Small Boats and Yachts, under 
all Conditions, with Explanatory Chapters on ordi- 
nary Manceuvres, the use of Sails, Helm, and 
Anchor, and advice as to what is proper to be done in 
different emergencies ; supplemented by a Vocabu- 
lary of Nautical Terms. by DOUGLAS FRAZAR, 


Classic size, illus., 81.00. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail t-paid 
on receipt of price. 4 —_— 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints. By a Prysic1an, 
12mo, Price, 1.25. 

HEALTH, AND HEALTHY HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
Hygiene. By GEORGE WILSON, A.M.,M.D. 12mo, 
314 pp., cloth; price, $1.50. 

WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes.  Illus., 
12mo, cloth; re 1.00. 

; RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTE 
271 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


Volumes now ready : 


EZRA to ESTHER, 8vo........ 85.00. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others. 
Circulars on application, 


Sent by mail on of 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


SIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM a help in m 
think it rightly named; should not think of getting 
along without it. I have recommended it to several 
teachers.” 
Set No. 1, complete for twenty-five pupils, - $ .75 
Set No. 2; complete for fifty pupils, 1.5 
Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 


261 m eow FARMINGTON, ME. 


YOO CAWN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 


by 
tion given to on in New England for Educational Sup- 


giles an Merchandise of every descri; 
CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, publishers of 
Interlinear Classics. 


ears merel 


We do amiss to spend 
serapin ether so much miserable an 
otherwise easily and delightfully 
In Horace, Cleeve, Sallust, Ovid, Ju 

Vi Cwsar, Horace cero 
a... and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 3 

Clark’s Practical and ssive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the of Classics, and to 
all other systems. ce, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
8 ors, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


fe 
Sample pages of Interlinears free 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 
Price..........-... $1.75. 

Address 


K 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


DUCTORY PRICES. 
American Standard System of Penmanship...... +? 


Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2..... coccccccce OO 
American Standard System of Drawing. .... eveee 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 

Elementary, Nos. 1 and 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers ........... 40 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 
260zz 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, 
24 Bonp St., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight’s Histery of Engiand,8 “ 10.00 


Macaulay’s Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 46 6.00 
Pluatarch’s Lives 3 « 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust, Drawing. 
Dr. Brooke's Normal Mathematical Course 

1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Instituies ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 

Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R, WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
= With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADZ SMOOTH. By A. Proo 
APYRUS LEAVES! With contributions by 
con 
A awe and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 
vAd R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


eow 


RUB NUMB: ARDS. First Second. $3a 
G —— 6c. Brom- 
field St., or & HEATH, 13 Tremont 


Read “ Our Grand Premium,” on 


TEACHERS! page of tux of may 
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alled to act efliciently. a 
Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, saye, “It is 
of priceless value. After sixteen years of great 
ess it com- 
GET 
cur- 
faint.™ 
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of 
evelope 
a in all sections of Upper Department. 
Plies, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. | 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


y 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


First Book of Botany. 


The pupil begins with ordinary plants. He does 
not “commit and recite” lessons. The youngest 
children can study Botany successfully with this book, 
and the oldest should begin in the same way. 

Specimen copy to teachers and committees, with a 
view to introduction, sent for 50 cents. 

Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
273 a 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF 


Pictorial Histories. 


By 8. G. GOODRICH, 


(PETER PARLEY). ime 


Intro. 
Goodrich’s Am. Child’s Pict. Hist. of U.S. $0.50 $0.40 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History ofthe U.S., 1.05 . 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England... 1.10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France.... 1. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome..... 1.10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece.... 1.10 
Goodrich’s Common-school History of the 


3 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 

Ga Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, $26, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dicti 
Hay’s oery Dey Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, % pages, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
Pi ism, an n su ogue re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address. 269 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Auderson’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s of Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and + — Lessens in English; 

Biutchiseon’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS ABRAM BROWN, 

4 Madison St., 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), e 
50 


Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy. 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), . 


Scott’s Manual of Uni States H 55 


Scott’s Review History of the states,” 10 
New American Speaker, . . . I, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBsTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agte. 


HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE. 


F. J. Furnevall’s Introduction to The Leopold 
Shakespeare”: The subject of the growth, the oneness 
of Shakes , the links between his successive plays, 
the light thrown on each by comparison with its neigh- 
bors,—this subject, in all its branches, is the apecial buai- 
ness of the present, the second schools of Victorian stu- 
dents of the great Elizabethan poet. In it, Gervinus of 
Heidelberg, Dowden of Dublin, Hudson of Boston, are 
the student’s best guides that we have in English speech, 


E. P. Whipple: Gervinus, the greatest Shakes. 
pearean critic of Germany, has recognized Hudson as 
aman whose opinions are to be admitted or contro- 
verted, as he atimits or controverts the judgments of 
— and Ulrici, of Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and itt. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


HARPER & 
Publish 


BROTHERS 
Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Only Illustrated School Edition in the Worl 
From PRo 


¥F. Epwp. A. DowpDEN, LL.D., of the Univ, 
v, Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art," 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours, Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
play; and.in externals, paper, type, binding, ete., 
ou ae book “pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
‘to be desired to make one wise "’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old, 
From Epwin A. Apporr, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unacholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 
A. ©, STOOKIN, Agt. for New * 
262 a 41 Franklin St., Boston, Masa, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


JOURNAL 


Sanford's Blementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's Btymology 

Chauvenet'’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester'’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater'’s Blementary Logio. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Bducational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmits's German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Bxaminatioh and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application, 245 as 


PORTER & OOATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 
The following are the newest and heat text-booka, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 


to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
“6 66 Becond 


“ “ Fifth 
Raub’s Klementary Arithmetic, 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s Klementary Speller. 
“ Comprehensive 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis, 
Blair's Rhetoric, 
Brown's EKleomentary Algebra, 
Sharpless's Geometry. 
ER™ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS, T. BAILEY, Gon’! New England, 
Franklin 8t., Boatun, Maas, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLION 


Maury’s Geegraphios. 
olmes’ Readers, Mistery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleceve’s Latin Series. 
Browne's English Literatare. 
DeVere’s French 155 ne 


MAOMILLAN & 00.'8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS : 


Huxley's Lessonsin Kiem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikic’s Lesseous in Physical Geog., 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON, | & 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | _ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
‘HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK, 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 2 Washington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 00., 
BOSTON. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo,61,25, 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to 
the general reader. $1.25. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS, Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry CABoT LODGE. l6mo,. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrica in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking m of these classes, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase” to Wonderfal One- Hosa 
am is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family cirele. $1.25, 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. §2,50, 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., 


N 
14 Milk Street, Besion. 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORE, ’ 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books; 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 

@Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New 
Skhaw’s En lish 
Lessing utlimne . Hisery. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 
For terms address 


at 


oo's Kiem, Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 
Jevon’s Kiementary Lessousin Legic, .00 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem, Physics, 
Leckyer’s Kiem, Lesseonsin Astronomy, 1.2 

Educational Catalogue sent free on applioation. 
as 22 Bond Btreet. New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


*' Presenting ina handy form a History of the groat 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the Mritish Emplre, 
on the Continent of Kurope, and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown tvo, WApp. $2.50, 

“ Written in singularity terse and pleturesque style, 
the work is not merely a record of facta, but is his 
sory in the truest sense, and in ite most instructive 
and attractive form," 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 


23 Hawley 6t., Boston, 
Have Juat Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools, Ky Henny K. 
BSawven, A.M,, Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn, lémo, 


Bent for examination on receipt of 18 ets, 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan, It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
ela for teachers, the suspen required to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed, The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author's supervision, and is published at the request of 
WEO used me resulta of ite use. 

roulare sent on application, Correspondence so- 
Heited, Addrom Pub as above 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Ble hy, (new ed. 5.00 


OF EDUCATION. Vol. XI.—No. 23. 
J.B. LIPPINOOTT &00.. Publishers} CHARLES SORIBNER'S SONS’ 
Invite attention bo. the following Works Educational Publications. 
Cutter's Series of Physiologies. Guyot's New Geographies, 
Sanford's Analytioal Arithmetios. Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon's New Readers, 
Pelter's New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney'’s Zoologies, 
ead mang valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
terms 
and of introduction, call upon 
WILLIAM WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music. in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Klementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 


HAPPY HOURS, Pa 
A ular collection Songs, with Brief EKle- 
Course, for Schools Academies, 
Sample by Mail.’.......... Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 


Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 
Crosby's Greek Text Books. 
HMauson’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson's Treatise on Punctuation. 

, ote., furnished. Correspondence solicited 

General New-England Agent, 

A, ®. MAN®BON., 22 Rromfiald &t., Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH EW York. 
Hart's German Classics for 8 ta. 

(4 vols, ready $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s 8 4 Atlases (14 vols.), 750. to $20 
The otence Series vols.), -75 
The Advanced Sctence Series (18 vols.), 1.268 


Putnam’s World's Progress. Contin. to'T7. 4.50 


Brackett’s Poetry for 
Gombert’s French Classica. Per vol., 6 
LeffingwelVa English Cre Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical ctionary, 
Klemm’sa Poeste fur Haus und Se » 1246 
Day’s Peychology, Ethics, Msthetios, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Koonomics. 
Rascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B, TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
3829 Educational Agent for New England. 


L, PRANG & O0., 
Art anp EpvoationaL PusiisHers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
—— achools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and f ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
TABLD, containing the Products of Numbers 
between 1 and 100, for the use of Accountants, 
Computers, and Teachers in Primary Schools. By 
LeonaAnp WALKER, 8. D. (Harvard), Astronomer 
in Winchester Observatory of Yale College. 

Printed on heavy paper from new electrotype plates, 
and with the utmost care to insure accuracy, celerity, 
and convenience in use. It is believed that these Tables 
will be extensively used by those who have considerable 
Multiplication and Division to do. They are adapted 
to numbers of any magnitude, and will be found to save 
much time and fatigue of mind to an Accountant moder- 
ately skilled in the use of figures, Folio size, in neat 


THOMAS H, BUBH, A 
286 10 Metropolitan Block,’ Chtongo. 


cover, 76 cta; in case, 88 cts. 371 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Just Published, 


Peaselee’s Selections for Memorizing. 


Graded Selections for Memorising. Adapted for use at Home and in School. 
By JOHN D. PEASLEE, A.M., Ph. D., Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools. 


Sample copy and Introduction Price, 


SO cents. 


Brief extracts from the writings of 138 of the best Authors ; carefully selected and graded. 
A book for every family and every school. One volume, square 16mo, 192 pages ; beautifully 


bound in full cloth, wi 
Published by 


red edges and black side-stamp. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-Hnyiand Agent, 


CINCINNATI any NEW YORK. 


Ne. MAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 


" 
j SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, clot $1.00, 
| 
— 
I 
Labbertons Historical Series. | 
Brooks’ Classics. 
¥ Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. | 
| 
| 
i 
| | 
= 
| 
] 
| 
| | om 


